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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 


A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR THE YEAR 1942 


Water GRAHAM, Editor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment ” rather than a period. While it is generally limited to 
the years 1800-1837, as far as the English items are concerned, 
it is not so limited, of course, in the items regarding other 
literatures. Important books published earlier are included in 
the list for 1942 when for some reason they were inadequately 
noticed in the bibliography for 1941 (ELH 9.1-35) or when 
significant reviews have appeared within the year 1942. In all 
cases where no date for the year is given, 1942 may be assumed. 

The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance given 
him by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for 
critical comments or for both. They are André Lévéque 
(French) , Robert T. Ittner and Edwin H. Zeydel (German) , 
Felix Giovanelli (Italian), Eduardo Neale-Silva (Spanish) , 
Katharine Strelsky (Slavonic); Alice D. Snyder, Clarence D. 
Thorpe, A. D. McKillop, Newman I. White, Paul Landis, 
Bennett Weaver, Charles F. Harrold, and Walter G. Johnson. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Journal of English literary history 
Germanic review 
Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 
Huntington Library quarterly 

Journal of aesthetics and art criticism 
Journal of English and Germanic philology 
Journal of the history of ideas 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 
Modern languages 

Modern language forum 

Modern language journal 

Modern language notes 

Modern language review 

Modern philology 

Nation (N. Y.) 

New Republic 

New York Herald Tribune book review 
New York Times book review 

Notes and queries 

Publications of Modern Language Association of America 
Philological quarterly 

Review of English studies 

Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 
Revue de littérature comparée 
Romanic review 

South Atlantic quarterly 

Studies in philology 

Saturday review of literature 

Times literary supplement (London) 
Virginia quarterly review 

Yale review 
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ENGLISH 
1. BrBLIoGRAPHY 


American bibliography for 1941. Ed. by Albert C. Baugh, H. Car- 
rington Lancaster, and others. PMLA 56 (1941) .Supple- 
ment, pt. 2. 1201-1321. 

Biella, Arnold. Additions and corrections to the bibliography of 
19th century British drama. PQ 21 (1942) . 299-322. 

Cambridge bibliography of English literature. Ed. by F. W. Bateson. 
London. Cambridge University Press. N. Y. Macmillan, 
1941. 4 volumes. 

Rev. by H. S. V. Jones in JEGP 40 (1941). 564-66; by Donald F. Bond 
in MP 39 (1942). 303-312; by René Wellek in PQ 21 (1942). 251-56. 

English Literature, 1660-1800: A current bibliography. By Arthur 
Friedman and Louis Landa. PQ 21 (1942) . 179-227. 

Ferguson, John Alexander. Bibliography of Australia. Vol. 1, 1784- 
1830. London. Angus and Robertson, 1941. 

The romantic movement: A selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1941. By Walter Graham and others. ELH 9 (1942). 
1-35. 

Victorian bibliography for 1941. By W. D. Templeman. MP 39 
(1942) . 383-419. 

Wells, John Edwin. “ Lyrical Ballads,” 1798. TLS Correspondence. 
Jan. 17, p. 36. 

On the question of the cancel leaf G1. 

Work in Progress, 1941. In the Modern Humanities. Ed. by J. M. 

Osborn and D. R. Kerr. Bulletin No. 194. MHRA 181 pp. 


2. SoctaLt, PoLiticAL AND REtIcious ENviRONMENT 


The correspondence of Charles Arbuthnot [1767-1850]. Ed. for the 
Royal Historical Society by A. Aspinall. Camden Third 
Series. Vol. 65. The Royal Historical Society. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 31, p. 58. 

Boteler, Captain John Harvey. Recollections of my sea life. From 
1808 to 1830. Edited by David Bonner-Smith. For the Navy 
Records Society. Clowes. 

Rev. in TLS Oct. 24, p. 522. 

Brock, W. R. Lord Liverpool and liberal toryism, 1820-1827. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
Rev. in TLS Jan. 10, p. 22. 


Brockway, Wallace, and Herbert Weinstock. The opera: A history 
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of its creation and performance, 1600-1941. New York. 


Simon and Schuster. 
Rev. by John Erskine in NYHTB Feb. 1, p. 18. 


Bryant, Arthur. The years of endurance. New York. Harper. 


375 pp. 


England’s reaction to the ordeal which Jacobin France forced upon her, 


1789-1802. 


Caclamanos, Demetrius. Greece in peace and war. With a preface 
by Wickham Steed. London. P. L. Humphries. 

Connell, J. M. Thomas Paine. With an Introduction by R. H. 
Mottram. New York. Longmans. 

Davis, Rose Mary. The good Lord Lyttleton. Bethlehem, Pa., 1939. 
Times Publishing Co. 
Rev. by A. S. P. Woodhouse in MLN 57 (1942) . 298-299. 

Ellis-Termor, Una. Masters of reality. London. Methuen. 
Rev. in TLS Feb. 28, p. 104. 
Studies of the effects of man’s adaption to environment. Good portrait of 

John Smith, the Cumberland Dalesman in the time of Wordsworth. 

Falk, Bernard. The Bridgewater millions. A candid family history. 
London. Hutchinson. 
Rev. in TLS June 13, p. 194. 

Fellowes, Edmund H. English cathedral music, from Edward VI to 
Edward VII. London. Methuen. 
Rev. in TLS Feb. 14, p. 82. 


Green-Armytage, R. N. Edmund Kean: an unnoticed reference. 
N &Q 183 (1942). 336-37. 

Hanson, T. W. Richard Edwards, publisher, 1768-1827. TLS Aug. 
8, p. 396. 

Knaplund, Paul. The British empire, 1815-1839. New York. 
Harper. 
Rev. by A. L. Sachar in NYHTB June 14, p. 20; in TLS Dec. 12, p. 604. 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott. A history of the expansion of Chris- 
tianity. Volume 4. The great century. A. D. 1800-A. D. 1914. 
Europe and the United States of America. London. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 

Lever, Tresham. The life and times of Robert Peel. London. Allen 
& Unwin. 
Rev. in TLS May 2, p. 226. 

Lloyd, Christopher. A short history of the royal navy, 1805-1918. 
London. Methuen. 
Rev. in TLS May 9, p. 231. 


Macaulay, Rose. Life among the English. London. Collins. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 17, p. 512. 
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Marchand, Leslie A. The Athenaeum—A mirror of Victorian cul- 
ture. Chapel Hill. Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
Rev. by Walter Graham in JEGP 41 (1942). 108-11; by Sophus K. Winther 
in MLQ 5 (1942). 143-44; by Miriam M. H. Thrall in MLN 57 (1942) . 677-9. 
Nitchie, Elizabeth. The Reverend Colonel Finch. New York. 1941. 
Columbia University Press. 
Rev. by R. W. King in RES 18 (1942). 125. 
Norman, Francis. A Godwin pamphlet. TLS July 25, p. 367. 
Northcote, Sydney. The ballad in music. With a note by Maurice 
Brown. Oxford University Press. 
Rev. in TLS July 25, p. 369. 
Oman, Carola. Napoleon at the channel. New York. Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. 
Rev. by Herbert Gorman in NYT Aug. 9, pp. 1, 17; by Albert Guerard in 
NYHTB Aug. 30, p. 2. See also TLS Jan. 24, p. 44. 
“ Pantheon of English Writers.” Chambers’s Cyclopaedia (1842). 
TLS article, Dec. 12, p. 612; Dec. 19, 624. 
Piper, John. British romantic artists (Britain in pictures series). 
London. Collins. 
Rev. in TLS Dec. 12, p. 611. See also editorial, p. 607. 
Quinlan, Maurice J. Victorian prelude: a history of English manners, 
1700-1830. New York, 1941. Columbia University Press. 
Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL Jan. 31, p. 18; by Caroline Robbins in 
American Hist. Rev. 48 (1942). 99-100. 
Roberts, W. Adolphe. The French in the West Indies. Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 
Rev. by Captain P. J. Searles in NYHTB. April 19, p. 6. 
Roth, Cecil. A history of the Jews in England. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 
Rev. in TLS March 14, p. 128. 
Russell, Elbert. The history of Quakerism. New York. Macmillan. 
Rev. in NYT June 7, p. 10. 
Sitwell, Edith. English women. London. Collins. 
Rev. in TLS June 27, p. 321. 
Southworth, James Granville. Vauxhall Gardens. New York. 
Columbia University Press. 
Rev. in NYHTB March 29, p. 18; by R. Ellis Roberts in SRL May 30, p. 19. 
Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. The mother of Victoria. London. Mac- 
millan. 
Rev. in TLS Mar. 21, p. 1940. 
A sympathetic biography of the Duchess of Kent. 
The revolt of the Serbs against the Turks (1804-1813). Trans- 
lations from the Serbian national ballads of the period, with 
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an introduction. By W. A. Morison. Cambridge University 
Press. 
Rev. in TLS May 80 p. 275. 

The tenth Marquess of Queensberry. The sporting Queensberrys. 
London. Hutchinson. 
Rev. in TLS Feb. 21, p. 92. 

Thomas Arnold of Rugby. Prophet of education: 1795-1842. TLS 
June 13, p. 291; (also editorial) p. 295. 

Westernization of Russia. The influence of English literature. TLS 
(article) Jan. 24, p. 42. Cf. (editorial) p. 43. 
The influence of Byron and the romanticists on Pushkin and other Russian 


writers. 


2 


3. CRITICAL AND AESTHETIC 


Ash, David F. Creative romanticism. College English, 4 (1942). 
100-110. 

Bisson, L. A. Rousseau and the romantic experience. MLR 37 
(1942) . 37-49. 

Blunden, Edmund. Romantic poetry and the fine arts. London. 
(Published by the British Academy). Oxford Press. Pp. 20. 

Boas, F.S. “ The Old Man’s Head.” TLS Mar. 28, p. 168. 

First published work of Esther Hewlett Copley. 

Brown, H. R. The sentimental novel in America. Durham, 1940. 
University of North Carolina Press. 

Rev. by Lois Whitney in MLN 57 (1942). 305. 

Chadwick, N. Kershaw. Poetry and prophecy. Cambridge. Uni- 
versity Press. 

Chambers, R. W. Man’s unconquerable mind. Studies of English 
writers, from Bede to A. E. Housman. London, 1939. Cape. 
Contains a short paper on Byron. 

Rev. by W. F. Bryan in MLN 57 (1942) . 381-383. 

Cline, Clarence Lee. Unpublished notes on the Romantic Poets by 
Isaac D’Israeli. University of Texas Studies in English, 1941. 
Austin, Texas. Pp. 138-146. 

Essays and studies by members of the English Association. Vol. 
27. 1941. Collected by Nowell Charles Smith. Oxford, 1942. 
The Clarendon Press. 

Contains (pp. 30-49) Lewesdon Hill and Its Poet, by C. M. Maclean. 
Wordsworth and the poetry of William Crowe, Rector of Stoke Abbott. 


= 


Ewing, Majl. The authorship of some nineteenth-century plays. 
MLN 57 (1942) . 466-468. 

Five studies in literature. Ed. by Bronson, Caldwell, Cline, McKen- 

zie, and Ross. Berkeley, 1940. University of California Press. 

Rev. by Morris W. Croll in MLN 57 (1942). 76-7. 
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Gordon, George Stuart. Anglo-American literary relations. Oxford 

University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Oct. 24, p. 526. 

Hudson, Arthur Palmer. Romantic apologiae for Hamlet’s treatment 

of Ophelia. ELH 9 (1942). 59-70. 

Aspects of Coleridge’s critical influence. 

Hungerford, Edward B. Shores of darkness. New York, 1941. 

Columbia University Press. 

Rev. by Harcourt Brown in MLQ 5 (1942). 338-44. — 

Kamm, Otto. John Wesley und die anglische Romantik. Marburg 

diss., 1939. Pp. 55. 

Rev. by Darrell Hewth in Spect., Mar. 27, p. 309; in TLS Jan. 3, p. 6; by 
Dorothy M. Stuart in English 4 (1942). 20; by Edith C. Batho in MLR 37 
(1942) . 504-506. 

Knight, G. Wilson. The Starlit Dome. Oxford, 1941. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

A discussion of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats—who appeal to 
the reader through their faculty of vision—and speculation, much of it un- 
convincing, on the internal springs responsible for their view of natural 
objects and their choice of symbols. 





Larrabee, Stephen A. English bards and Grecian marbles. The 
relationship between sculpture and poetry, especially in the 
Romantic period. New York. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 12 and 319. 

Contains chapters on Blake, Wordsworth and Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Landor and Hunt, and the lesser poets. 

Grecian marbles were to the English poets not only works of art to be 
described and re-created and studied for poetic imagery, but also focal points 
from which radiated ideas concerning the history and theory of sculpture and 
its relation to morality, religion, and social and political institutions and 
ideals. Thus Dr. Larrabee’s book is in no sense a narrow study upon a 
restricted theme, but rather a revelation of the temperaments, tastes, and 
achievements of the Romantic poets through their reactions to the most 
perfect form of art which they knew. 


Neff, Emery. A revolution in European poetry. New York, 1940. 
Columbia University Press. 
Rev. by C. P. Lyons in MLN 57 (1942). 322-323; by H. V. Routh in 
RES 18 (1942) . 363-366. 
Nineteenth-century studies. Ed. by Herbert Davis, W. C. DeVane, 


and R. C. Bald. 
Rev. by Alice D. Snyder in MLN 57 (1942) . 159-60. 


Sampson, George. Concise Cambridge history of English literature. 
London, 1941. Cambridge University Press. 
Rev. by Edith J. Morley in RES 18 (1942). 375-78; by Edith C. Batho in 
MLR 37 (1942) . 491-93. 
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Shuster, George N. The English ode from Milton to Keats. New 

York, 1940. Columbia University Press. 
Rev. by Robert Shafer in MLN 57 (1942). 158-150. 

Spender, Stephen. Life and the poet. London. Secker and War- 
burg. 

Noticed editorially in TLS May 16, p. 247. 

Stoll, Elmer E. Heroes and villains: Shakespeare, Middleton, Byron, 
Dickens. RES 18 (1942) . 257-269. 

Studies in the comic. By B. H. Bronson, J. R. Caldwell, W. H. 
Durham, B. H. Lehman, Gordon McKenzie and J. F. Ross. 
Berkeley. University of California Press. 

Summers, Montague. The Gothic quest: a history of the Gothic 
novel. London. Fortune Press. New York, 1938. Columbia 
University Press. 

—. Gothic bibliography. New York, 1941. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLQ 8 (1942). 486-88; by Frances Winwar 
in NYT March 29, p. 24. 

Templeman, Wm. D. Life and work of William Gilpin (1724-1804) . 
Urbana, IIl., 1939. University of Illinois Press. 

Rev. by Richmond P. Bond in PQ 19 (1940). 199; by J. Homer Caskey in 
Sewanee Review 49 (1941). 428-430. 

Thraliana: The diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale (later Mrs. 
Piozzi) 1776-1809. Ed. by Katharine C. Balderston. Two 
volumes. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. by Samuel C. Chew in NYHTB Sept. 13, p. 14. 

What is Romanticism? TLS (Editorial) Jan. 3, p. 7. 

Willey, Basil. The eighteenth century background. Studies on the 
idea of nature in the thought of the period. London, 1940. 
Chatto and Windus. 

Rev. by D. M. Low in RES 18 (1942).118-121; by Walter Graham in 
JEGP 41 (1942). 246-8. 

The year’s work in English studies, Vol. 20. Edited by F. S. Boas. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 256. Nineteenth century by 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 

Rev. by C. J. Sisson in MLR 37 (1942). 234. 


4. Struptes or AUTHORS 


Austen. Canby, Henry Seidel. The war and Jane Austen. SRL 
Dec. 5, p. 26. 

Leavis, Q. D. A critical theory of Jane Austen’s writings. Scrutiny 
10 (1941). 61-87. “Lady Susan” into “ Mansfield Park.” 
Scrutiny 10 (1942) . 272-294. 
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Bowles. Rietmann, Oskar. William Lisle Bowles (1762-1850). 
Eine Begleitstudie Zur Entstehung der englischen Romantik 
und zur Kulturgeschichte. Basel dis. Basel, 1940. Verlag 
O. F. Knobel, Dornach. 

Byron. Byron’s day. Editorial in TLS June 6, p. 283. 

“Open thy Byron in these days; and, if the fancy pleases, close thy Goethe 
rather.” 

Cline, C. L. A Byron poem? TLS Feb. 7, p. 67. But compare W. 
N. Brown, Feb. 14, p. 84; Baroness Wentworth, Mar. 7, p. 
116; Duncan Gray, Mar. 14, p. 128; and W. N. Brown, March 
28, p. 157. 

Erdman, David V. Lord Byron as Rinaldo. PMLA 57 (1942). 
189-231. 

On Byron's parliamentary career. A suggestive and informative study. 

Johnson, Edward D. H. A political interpretation of Byron’s 
“ Marino Faliero.” MLQ 3 (1942) . 417-27 
Points out that the vacillation of Faliero between loyalty to class and loyalty 

to state reflects the contradiction in Byron’s mind, contemporaneous with the 
composition, between his support of the Italian Carbonari and his opposition 
to the radicals in England. (P. L.) 

Jones, Joseph Jay. Lord Byron on America. University of Texas 
Studies in English 1941. Austin, Texas. Pp. 121-37. 

Quennell, Peter. Byron in Italy. New York, 1941. Viking Press. 
Rev. by Frances Winwar in NYT July 26, p. 12. 

Wiener, H. S. L. A correction in Byron scholarship. MLN 57 

(1942) . 465. 

Coleridge, Hartley. New poems by Hartley Coleridge. Ed. by 
Earl Leslie Griggs. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. by George F. Whicher in NYHTB Nov. 1, p. 16; by P. L. Carver in 
RES 18 (1942) . 360-63. , 

The publication of this modern edition of Hartley Coleridge’s poems is 
justified on several grounds: the representative nature of the editor’s selections 
from editions no longer in print, the presentation of much material hitherto 
unpublished but of some biographical and even literary interest, and the 
delightful format that makes it a pleasantly readable book. While it is 
possible that there will sometime be a call for the reprinting of the full 
contents of the earlier editions, it seems unlikely; a good volume of selections 
such as this will probably meet most future demands. Griggs’s short preface 
includes pertinent factual material and some critical comment. (A. D. S.) 

Coleridge, S. T. Allen, N. B. A note on Coleridge’s “ Kubla 

Khan.” MLN 57 (1942). 108-12. 

Beach, Joseph Warren. Coleridge’s borrowings from the German. 

ELH 9 (1942) . 36-58. 

Coleridge. (English poetry in pictures). Ed. by Dorothy Wellesley. 

London. Collins. 
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“D., A. E..” “ Zapolya ” and * Merope.” N&Q 183 (1942). 164-5. 

Gordon, I. A. The case-history of Coleridge’s Monody on the death 
of Chatterton. RES 18 (1942). 49-71. 

Griggs, E. L. Coleridge Fille. London, 1940. Oxford University 
Press. 
Rev. by R. C. Bald in MLN 57 (1942).311. 

Hellman, George S. Coleridge on trial marriages. SRL Aug. 29, 
pp. 17-18. 
Background of incomplete essay, and the essay. 

Horrell, Joseph. The demonic finale of “ Christabel.” MLR 37 
(1942) . 363-64. 

McNeil, Sheila. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Mensch u. Werk. Die 

Griinde seines dichterischen Untergangs. Heidelberg Diss., 

1939. Pp. 123. 
Sanders, Charles Richard. Coleridge and the broad church move- 
ment. Durham, N. C. Duke University Press. 

This is a useful study, thoroughly documented, of nineteenth century liberal 
idealism as it was reflected in the Broad Church movement. Part 1 is given 
over to Coleridge, a major influence; Part 2 to Thomas Arnold, J. C. Hare, 
and Carlyle; Part 3 to F. D. Maurice. A postscript calls attention to many 
other figures who deserve study in connection with the movement, and 
appendices on “ Coleridge’s Later Reputation” and “ Hare and Herstmon- 
ceaux ” are well included. Sanders disclaims any attempt to prove the exact 
amount of influence exerted by Coleridge on his followers, but is content to 
portray the movement in terms of essential ideas many of which were 
characteristic of Coleridge’s teachings. He has assembled much pertinent 
material, some of it easily accessible and some of it not, that enables him 
to compare the positions taken by various proponents of the movement with 
those held by Coleridge himself. This material includes many explicit com- 
ments on Coleridge. The culminating section on Maurice, a “ major outlet ” of 
the Broad Church current of thought, will probably prove the most interesting 
for students of the period. (A. D. S.) 

Cunningham. Allan Cunningham (a centenary tribute). TLS 

editorial Oct. 31, p. 535. 

Galt. Lyell, Frank Hallam. A study of the novels of John Galt. 

Princeton University Press. (Princeton Studies in English, 

Vol. 28). 


Needler, G. H. John Galt, dramatist. University of Toronto 

Quarterly 11 (1942) . 194-208. 

. The Lone Shieling. Toronto, Canada. University of Toronto 

Press. 

Noticed editorially in TLS July 4, p. 331. 

The origin and authorship of the poem which appeared in Blackwoods 
Edinburgh Magazine in 1829, with the title “Canadian Boat Song.” Pro- 
fessor Needler assigns the authorship to David Moir, the friend of John Galt, 
and explains Galt’s influence in it. 
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Parker, W. M. New Galt Letters. TLS June 6, p. 288. 
Galt-Blackwood correspondence. 

Hazlitt. Wardle, Ralph M. Outwitting Hazlitt. MLN 57 (1942). 
459-63. 

Hogg. Strout, Allen Lang. Miscellaneous letters to and about 
James Hogg. N&Q 181 (1941) . 324-27, 352-59; 182 (1942). 
59-61, 142-4. 

Jeffrey. Daniel, Robert. Jeffrey and Wordsworth: the shape of 
persecution. Sewanee Rev. 50 (1942). 195-215. 

An excellent defense of Jeffrey. It should be read with Russell Noyes’ 
Wordsworth and Jeffrey in controversy. University of Indiana studies, 1941. 

Keats. Diano, F. Porchi. Vita e poesia di Giovanni Keats. Con- 
versioni e commenti di sonetti e di odi. S. A. Ed. Dante 
Alighieri, 1938. 

Rev. by Filippo Domini in Rassegna Italiana 23 (1940) . 228-29. 

Forman, M. Buxton. Keats’ “ Isabella.” TLS June 27, p. 319. 

(Private libraries XXIX.) TLS May 16, p. 252; and May 
23, p. 264. 
A description of the Buxton Forman Keats collection, and information 
regarding the Keats bibliography now in preparation. 

A Friend of Keats. Charles Armitage Brown (centenary article) . 

TLS June 6, p. 284. 
Also editorial, p. 283. 

Wells, Minnie E. “ The Eve of St. Agnes” and “ The Legend of 
Britomartis.”. MLN 57 (1942) . 463-465. 

Landor. Elwin, Malcolm. Savage Landor. New York, 1941. Mac- 
millan. 

Review-article (“Landor and Boythorn”) TLS May 16, pp. 246, 252; 
reviewed by Edgar C. Knowlton in SAQ 41 (1942) . 341-2. 
Peterson, Doris E. A note on a probable source of Landor’s 
* Metellus and Marius.” SP 39 (1942). 680-93. 
Pfeiffer, Karl G. Landor’s critique of “ the Cenci.” SP 39 (1942). 
670-79. 
An unpublished letter presenting Landor’s opinion of the “Cenci” in 1850; 
also a review of Landor’s references to Shelley in prose and poetry. 
Lewis. Peck, Louis Francis. M. G. Lewis and the Larpent cata- 
logue. HLQ 5 (1942) . 382-4. 
Lockhart. Strout, Alan Lang. Lockhart as gossip. (1) TLS Oct. 
17, 516; (2) Oct. 31, p. 540. 
New letters from Lockhart to John Wilson Croker, from holographs pre- 
served in the William L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan. 
Contains many references to Scott and his works. 
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Maginn. William Maginn—1794-1842. Tragedy of a writer. TLS 
Aug. 22, p. 418. 

An excellent centenary tribute. But see supplementary letter by Malcolm 
Elwin, TLS Aug. 29, p. 427. 

Scott. Fiske, Christabel F. Epic suggestion in the imagery of the 
Waverley novels. New Haven, 1940. Yale University Press. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in RES 18 (1942).359; by James T. Hillhouse in 

MLQ 8 (1942). 142-143. 

Gordon, R. K. Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV ” and the Waverley novels. 
MLR 37 (1942) . 304-16. 

A careful and minute study. But see Wilmon Brewer, Shakespeare's In- 
fluence on Sir Walter Scott (Boston, 1925). (A. D. McK.) 

The journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1827-1828. The text revised from 
the photostat in the National Library of Scotland (by J. G. 
Tait). Edinburgh, 1941. Oliver and Boyd. 

Rev. by Duncan C. MacGregor in RES 18 (1942). 121-23. 

K., H. L. G. “ The Siege of Malta.” N&Q 182 (1942).30. See also 
James C. Corson, pp. 108-09. 

Orians, G. Harrison. Walter Scott, Mark Twain, and the civil war. 
SAQ 40 (1941) . 342-59. 

Parsons, Coleman O. Scott’s “ Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft ”: outside contributors. N&Q 182 (1942) . 156-58, 173-74. 
See also 183 (1942) . 339-40. 

Shelley, Mary. Nitchie, Elizabeth. The stage history of Franken- 
stein. SAQ 41 (1942) . 384-398. 

A detailed review. 

Shelley, P. B. Cameron, Kenneth Neill. Shelley and ‘ Ahrimanes.’ 
MLQ 3 (1942) . 287-96. 

Develops significant parallels between Sheiley’s Revolt of Islam and Pea- 
cock’s Ahrimanes. 

Shelley and the conciones ad populum. MLN 57 (1942). 

673-4. 

Shelley vs. Southey: new light on an old quarrel. PMLA 

57 (1942) . 489-512. 

Reviews the whole relationship in detail. The “ new light ” is the argument 
(1) that Shelley's later attitude toward Southey was embittered by an 
anonymous article in the Quarterly for Jan. 1817 which Shelley took as a 
personal attack, (2) that Shelley had Southey rather definitely in mind as 
the anonymous critic attacked in Adonais. Both arguments are based mainly 
on interpretation and seem to the present writer possible, but not fully 
convincing. (N. I. W.) 

The social philosophy of Shelley. Sewanee Review 50 

(1942) . 457-466. 

Presents the consistence and importance of Shelley’s social philosophy, in 
one more effort to prevent the “ ineffectual angel” approach to Shelley. 
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Cherubini, William. Shelley’s “Own Symposium”: The Triumph 

of Life. SP 39 (1942) . 559-70. 

Jordan, John E. (See Wordsworth) 
Jones, Frederich L. Shelley and Spenser. SP 39 (1942) . 662-70. 

Presents three instances of Spenserian influence in Shelley, and all references 
to Spenser in the Letters, etc. 

Pfeiffer, Karl G. (See Landor) 
The reader’s Shelley. Edited by Carl H. Grabo and Martin J. 

Freeman. New York. American Book Company. 

White, Newman I. Shelley. New York, 1940. Knopf. 

Rev. by Elizabeth Nitchie in MLN 57 (1942) . 221-223; by George L. Marsh 
in MP 39 (1942) . 327-330. 

Webb. Marsh, George L. A forgotten cockney poet 

Webb. PQ 21 (1942) . 323-33. 

Wilson. Strout, Alan Lang. The Recreations of Christopher North, 

1842. N&Q 182 (1942). 314-15; 183 (1942) . 69-71. 

Wordsworth, D. Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Ed. by E. de 

Selincourt. Two volumes. New York, 1941. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Christopher Morley in SRL June 13, p. 7; in TLS June 27, p. 318; 
by Marya Zaturenska in NYT July 12, p. 4; by Babette Deutsch in TYHTB 
Aug. 9, p. 2. 

Wordsworth, William. Burton, Mary E. The one Wordsworth. 

Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 

Rev. by George McLean Harper in SRL Dec. 12, p. 6. 

Through an examination of the 3741 “changes” which Wordsworth made 
in revising The Prelude, this author purposes to set up the thesis that the 
poet did not change but remained at one with himself. The chief interest of 
the book lies in its suggestion of the principles which Wordsworth followed 


Cornelius 





in making the revisions. 

This work is vitiated by grave faults of logic. The greatest difficulty which 
the author faced was to deal adequately with her various and complex mate- 
rials, and she cannot be said to have succeeded. (B. W.) 

Broughton, Leslie N. The Wordsworth collection. A supplement 
to the catalogue. Ithaca. Cornell University Press. 

Daniel, Robert. (See Jeffrey) 

De Selincourt, Ernest. A Wordsworth date. TLS May 9, p. 240. 
Evidence that Wordsworth’s “ Ode on Intimations of Immortality ” was 

finished as early as March, 1804. 

Havens, Raymond Dexter. The mind of a poet: A study of Words- 
worth’s thought with particular reference to “ The Prelude.” 
Baltimore, 1941. Johns Hopkins Press. 

Rev. by George McLean Harper in SRL Feb. 21, p. 9; by Waldo H. 
Dunn in NYT March 8, p. 34; in TLS June 27, p. 318; by Joseph Warren 
Beach in MLN 57 (1942). 473-76. 

This is a just book because it is adequately informed, properly objective, 
and thoroughly honest. Nothing here suffers from the passion to prove a 
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thesis. There is sensitiveness here. but there is no indulgence in the sub- 
jective appraisal of any matter. All is brought to the bar of understanding. 
The judgment is delivered in plain terms. Where the author differs from 
other scholars he neither argues nor apologizes; but with that largeness which 
comes from a mastery of materials, he gives other men their due. Those who 
themselves have worked in The Prelude will admire him most for his ability 
to deal with Wordworth and to escape from that hard, dominant man with 
a mind unperplexed. There can be no doubt about it: Wordsworth tends to 
impose his own powerful confusions upon all who come to him. It is an 
excellent thing to understand the poet in his luminous spots of time. But 
the most excellent thing about Professor Havens is that for forty years he 
has lived with Wordsworth in love and admiration and that he has yet 
written a book which, I venture to say, if read by Wordsworth, would at 
some points clarify the mind of the poet himself. 

There are seven major features to the plan of this book: (1) The Preface: 
Professor Havens tells of his long interest in Wordsworth, of the special im- 
pulse which Ernest de Selincourt’s edition of The Prelude (1926) gave to his 
study, and of his reasons for selecting the 1850 text. He especially points out 
that “ The second part of this study . . . furnishes the basis upon which 
the first is built (p. xv).” (2) The Introduction to Part One: The author 
selects The Prelude for the study of “the mind of a poet” because it 
“reveals with unusual fullness a mind that is fundamentally poetic.” He 
purposes to study ten of the characteristics of this mind, placing special 
emphasis upon the Imagination, “to which all the others lead up (p. 9).” 
(3) Part One: Arranging them in the order of their ascending importance, 
the author presents ten essays treating the presiding characteristics of 
Wordsworth’s mind. (4) The Introduction to Part Two: Professor Havens 
discusses “ The Plan, Theme, and Biographical Truth of The Prelude.” 
(5) Part Two: Book by book, the author examines “various matters 
relating to Wordsworth’s life and personality (p. xvi).””. He examines, also, 
chronological problems, essential variations in the text, textual meanings and 
interpretations, and the pertinent comments of the greater scholars. (6) 
Notes: To each chapter, both in Part One and in Part Two, the author has 
affixed adequate notes and references. (7) Index: The final feature of the 
book is a well prepared index of twenty-nine pages. 

When it comes, an authoritative work such as this one. seems inevitable. 
By the need we have had for it we measure its value. Up until 1850, the 
date of the publication of The Prelude, not even the most astute critic of 
Wordsworth could measure him with entire justice. To judge Wordsworth 
without a knowledge of his great poem were the same as to judge Michael 
Angelo without a knowledge of the Sistine Chapel. By the same token, until 
Ernest de Selincourt, in 1926, made available the various manuscript readings 
of the poem, not even the work of George McLean Harper (1916) or the 
penetrant criticism of H. W. Garrod (1923) could be sufficient. Professor de 
Selincourt, in turn, holding himself to the task of editing the manuscripts, 
permitted himself few of the privileges of the critic. But his work made it 
inevitable that someone with an adequate scholarly equipment and a just 
critical intelligence make a new study of the mind of Wordsworth. Fortunately 
Professor Havens sensed the need and did the work. 

His success lies not so much in the presenting of new materials as in the 
fuller interpreting of the old. His familiarity with Wordsworth scholarship 
enables him to marshal materials at need. His knowledge of all that the poet 
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said both in verse and in prose wonderfully facilitates his bringing the thoughts 
of Wordsworth into new alignment, or out of dim into sharp focus. The result 
is that he reads The Prelude with splendid accuracy and, in turn, reads the 
whole mind of the poet justly because of his knowledge of The Prelude. I 
submit that this double accomplishment is exactly the one for which students 
of Wordsworth have waited. 

There are two ways in which this book may be read: Those passably ac- 
quainted with the poet may read it in the order in which it is published. But 
the novice and the expert alike may well read the second part before the 
first: the novice, because to read The Prelude, passing carefully and directly 
from part two to the poem, would be to read the poem indeed; the expert, 
because the study of this material will, in itself, give him sound satisfaction. 
I find in part two the basis for the high opinion in which I hold this book. 

The ten essays which make up the first part of the book are arranged in 
the order of their ascending importance. To the first three chapters, those 
dealing with the Matter-of-factness of Wordsworth, with Passion, and the 
Ministry of Fear, Professor Havens gives thirty-five pages; to the fifth chapter, 
that dealing with Nature, he gives thirty-three pages. To the closing chapter, 
that on Imagination, he allots fifty-five pages. I have a feeling that half of 
the chapters are closed before the book begins to free itself, easily to unpack 
itself, and to stretch out toward its larger purpose. To any one who might 
argue that the author has neglected to comment on certain aspects of Words- 
worth’s mind I can only reply in his own words: “It is likely that some of 
the more elusive problems and implications have escaped my notice but I 
have not avoided any that I have seen.” The better point to remember is 
that those matters which the author does treat must be appreciated before 
one can know Wordsworth, and that Professor Havens treats them justly. 

In writing this book Professor Havens has, of course, met with difficulties. 
He himself has pointed out the near-impossibility of dealing with any aspect 
of Wordsworth’s mind in such a way as to involve no repetition. It is also 
true that parts of the book (i.e., Passion, pp. 72-3) are too condensed; there 
needs to be a loosening up of the materials. And in his admirable attempt 
to write from within the poem out; that is, to mass quotations and to speak 
through them, Professor Havens has not always been able to avoid what 
might be called the concordance style (i.e., pp. 3, 30, 70, 179, etc.). But it 
would be trifling and ridiculous to dwell upon these matters rather than to 
express admiration for the achievement of the author. (B. W.) 


Jordan, John E. Wordsworth and “ The Witch of Atlas.” ELH 9 
(1942) . 320-25. 

Presents “ The Witch of Atlas” as a humorous comment on Wordsworth’s 
“Peter Bell.” 

Marsh, George L. (See Section 3) 

Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Poems written in youth. 
Poems referring to the period of childhood. Edited from the 
manuscripts with textual and critical notes by E. de Selin- 
court. Oxford, 1940. Clarendon Press. 

Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR 387 (1942). 219-21. 

Ryan, Calvin T. The Child in Wordsworth’s poetry. SAQ 41 

(1942) . 192-8. 
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Simpson, Percy. An emendation in the text of Wordsworth. RES 
18 (1942) . 228. 

Some Letters of the Wordsworth family now first published. Edited 
by Leslie N. Broughton. Ithaca. Cornell University Press. 
(Cornell Studies in English, No. 32.) 

Rev. in NYHTB Sept. 27, p. 18. 

Trilling, Lionel. Wordsworth’s “ Ode: Intimations of Immortality.” 
In English Institute Annual 1941. New York. Columbia 
University Press. Pp. 1-28. 

West, Geoffrey. Literary detection. (Correspondence on inter- 
pretation of Wordsworth’s love affair by Edmund Wilson). 
TLS May 30, p. 271. 

Wordsworth—English poets in pictures. Ed. by D. Wellesley. 
London. Collins. Pp. 80. 

Wordsworth’s pocket notebook. Edited, with commentary, by 
George Harris Healey. Ithaca. Cornell University Press. 
London. Humphrey Milford. 

The notebook which Wordsworth carried on visits to London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge in the years 1839 and 1840. It helps to fill out the picture of the 
later Wordsworth. (W. G.) 

Wells, John Edwin. Wordsworth’s “ To the Queen, 1846.” PQ 21 

(1942) . 415-19. 


FRENCH 
(By André Lévéque) 


1. GENERAL 


Amiel, Henri J. Un précurseur du réalisme: Max Buchon. MLQ 

3 (1942) . 379-390. 

Bisson, L. A. Rousseau and the Romantic experience. MLR 37 

(1942) . 37-49. 

Fess, Gilbert M. The American revolution in creative French 

literature (1775-1937). University of Missouri Studies XVI 

2 (1941). Pp. 119. 

Moore, Margaret. Les doctrines littéraires du Constitutionnel, 1815- 

1830: leurs rapports avec la politique. Chicago, 1941. Diss. 

Pp. 291. 

In this work the author studies the literary criticism of the Constitutionnel, 
dealing successively with past French authors, foreign writers, and finally 
contemporary French authors. The Constitutionnel was the great liberal news- 
paper of the Restauration. In this regard it is interesting to note how closely 
liberalism was related to the Voltarian tradition, from the literary as well as 
the political point of view. The Constitutionnel is, therefore, neo-classic, 
anti-romantic, and as Miss Moore has pointed out, its literary judgments are 
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strongly influenced by its political opinions. Nevertheless, and despite their 
evident prejudices, the impression remains that the critics of the Constitu- 
tionnel made worthy efforts towards impartiality. At a time when Chateau- 
briand was one of the leaders of the ultra-royalist party, the Constitutionnel 
was very hostile to the author of the Génie du Christianisme. But, if it 
attacks Chateaubriand severely because of his political opinions, the Con- 
stitutionnel does it only in telling him some of his shortcomings from a 
literary point of view. One cannot, therefore, say that the critics are entirely 
unfair. The great error of the Constitutionnel was, of course, towards Béranger; 
but it must be said that many other of his contemporaries misjudged 
Béranger. 

On the whole, an examination of the literary articles of the Constitutionnel 
adds interesting details to the knowledge of the Restauration, when political, 
social, literary and artistic controversies were so sharp. 


Palfrey, Thomas R. Louise Swanton Belloc (1796-1881) as an 
intermediary between France and America. MLF 27 (1942). 
115-131. 

Picard, Georges L. Les sceurs des anges: le développement de l’idéal 
féminin chez les premiers romantiques. Harvard. Diss. 

Travers, Seymour. Catalogue of nineteenth century French theatre 
parodies. A compilation of the parodies between 1789 and 
1914 of which any record was found. New York, 1941. 
King’s Crown Press. Pp. 132. 

Way, Roland A. The neo-classical epic in France, 1789-1830. Cali- 
fornia, 1942. Diss. 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Balzac. Bowen, Ray P. The dramatic construction of Balzac’s 
novels. Univ. of Oregon Monographs, 1940. Pp. 5 + 128. 
Rev. by Bruce A. Morrissette in MLQ 3 (1942). 153-156. 

Dargan, Preston E., and Weinberg, Bernard. The evolution of 
Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. Chicago, 1942. University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 7 + 441. 

Forest, H. U. Le role du déterminisme dans la Comédie humaine de 
Balzac. RR 33 (1942) . 264-274. 

Garrett, Helen T. Clothes and character: the function of dress in 
Balzac. Pennsylvania, 1941. Diss. 

Rev. by Ray P. Bowen in MLQ 3 (1942) . 152-153. 

Hugo. Moore, Olin H. How Victor Hugo created the characters 
of Notre-Dame de Paris. PMLA 57 (1942) . 255-274. 
O’Connor, Sr. Irene M. A study of the sources of Han d’Islande 
and their significance in the literary development of Victor 

Hugo. Catholic University, 1942. Diss. 

Stendhal. Alciatore, Jules. Stendhal et Lancelin. MP 40 (1942). 

71-102. 


2 
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— + 


Vigneron, Robert. Deux Pamphlets milanais de Stendhal. MP 40 


0 
(1942) . 171-200. d 
Vigny. Bird, Wesley C. Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton: A con- 
tribution to the study of its genesis and sources. Los Angeles, , 
1941. Lymanhouse. Pp. 8 + 183. 
This study is especially devoted to an examination of the sources of the 
play. The author analyzes the Chatterton legend—pointing out the works 
which probably influenced Vigny—then passes to a detailed study of the text, Grim 
of the characters, and of the incidents in the plot. 
As often happens in a study of this kind, one finds, together with interesting } 


comparisons, others which do not seem very convincing. It takes a bit of 
good will, for example, to agree with the author that in the play “ the Quaker’s 
reference to the agitation of the “ papistes adorateurs d'images” doubtless | 
alludes to Lamennais’ attempts to sever the Catholic church from civil domi- 

nation” (p. 72), or that a few words of John Bell on labor and economy Hold 
“would lead one to believe that Vigny was acquainted with the practical 
wisdom of Benjamin Franklin” (p. 68). Similarly, in the part devoted to 
the study of the themes in Chatterton, the chapter on Industrialism mentions 
Saint-Simon among the writers who treated the question of industrialism. 
Saint-Simon, in his enthusiasm for the industrial era, was in direct contra- 
diction with Vigny, whereas other economists such as Sismondi, the enemy 
of the machine age, were much closer to the author of Chatterton. Despite 
these criticisms, Mr. Bird’s work has the merit of presenting a detailed study 
of the play, and of offering some interesting information. 


Delattre, André. Two unpublished Letters of Alfred de Vigny. 
MLF 27 (1942) . 6-7. 

Jear 

GERMAN 


(By Robert T. Ittner. Comment also by E. H. Zeydel.) 





1. GENERAL | 


Heuser, F. W. J., editor. First editions of the German Romantic 
period in American libraries. Modern Language Association. 
Pp. viii, 48. 

Selden, Elizabeth. China in German poetry from 1773 to 1833. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology. 
University of California Press. XXV, 3. 

Silz, Walter. Heine’s Synaesthesia. PMLA 57 (1942). 469-88. 
Although items dealing solely with Heine are not usually included here, this 

article is extremely important because of its enlightening discussion of syn- 

aesthesia,—that typically Romantic phenomenon. Silz comes to the conclusion 

that Heine’s synaesthesia was not at all experienced; it was acquired and 

employed by him just as he made use of other devices and techniques. With 

keen insight Silz shows that what is often mistaken for synaesthesia is nothing 

but transfer. Just as “ Duftende Rosen erzihlen sich Mirchen ” becomes 
Heimlich erzihlen die Rosen Kl 
Sich duftende Miarchen ins Ohr 
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or “ die Stimme eines niedlichen duftenden Veilchens ” becomes “ eine niedlich 
duftende Veilchenstimme,” so also does “ dieser Wald von steinernen Hiusern 


con- (London) ” become “ dieser steinerne Wald von Hiiusern.” Clearly, we can- 
eles not accept “ duftende Miirchen ” as a synaesthetic experience when we observe 
, I I 

innummerable examples of transfer. (R. T. 1) 
f the 
vorks 2. Srupres oF AUTHORS 
text, } ‘ er mo se . ° . — 

Grimm. Schirokauer, Arno. Spitromantik in Grimms Worter- 
sting buch. German Quarterly 15 (1942) . 204-213. 
it of Contrary to the opinion of some that the Grimms turned away from 
ker’s Romanticism with the publication (1819) of the first volume of the grammar, 
tless Schirokauer maintains that the “ Wérterbuch” (begun 1838) contains many 
omi- features found in the Romantic “ Sagen” (1809) and “ Marchen” (1812). 
ae Hélderlin. Friedrich Hélderlin. Gedichte. Selected and edited by 
tical . 

A. Closs. London. Duckworth. Pp. 160. 

d to 


The rising interest in Hélderlin in England, despite the war, is a source of 


3g gratification. The twenty-page introduction is critical rather than biographical- 
tra- } historical and discusses the poet’s profound significance as well as his relation 
emy to Pindar and the Greek ideal, Kant, Schiller and George. Seventy-five poems 
pite are included, with emphasis upon the period from 1798 to 1804—the widest 
aay selection ever to be published in a non-German country. The sparse notes 


are almost entirely literary. A chronological table replacing a biographical 
‘ sketch precedes the introduction and a short bibliography concludes the 
ny. volume, which should find favor with the cultured reader as well as with the 
advanced student of German literature. (E. H. Z.) 
Jean Paul. Berend, Edvard. Jean Pauls Gedichte. PMLA 57 
(1942) . 182-188. 
Berend reviews Jean Paul’s remarks on his own attempts at verse, points 
out the lyrical and rhythmical prose passages, and gives two examples of 
rimed poems. 


—. Zu Jean Pauls “ Kampaner Tal.” MLQ 3 (1942). 445-448. 





LIC Without much doubt Jean Paul located this dialog in the valley of Campan 
n. because of his information from Barbara Juliane von Kriidener, with whom 


he had discussed the question of immortality, and who had written him (and 
probably told him) of her enthusiasm for that southern part of France. 


3. (R. T. 1) 


y: ——. Die Namengebung bei Jean Paul. PMLA 57 (1942) . 820- 
850. 
. In this interesting and informative study Berend places Jean Paul at the 
sa beginning of the development which laid more and more stress upon the 
= importance of properly naming characters and places in fiction. He shows 
een how consciously and thoroughly Jean Paul worked at this. He also shows 
id that Jean Paul did not invent names, but merely collected them, and, in a 
h few cases, made slight changes. Most significant is the observation that the 
8 names used were chosen not for their meaning but for the psychological 


effect of their sound. (R. T. I.) 
Kleist. Furst, Norbert. Kleist’s “ Erfindung.” MLN 57 (1942). 
278-280. 
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Kleist. Furst, Norbert. Kleist’s “Unsichtbares Theater.” MLN 57 
(1942) . 457-459. 
The Structure of Kleist’s Plays. GR 17 (1942) . 48-55. 
Furst tries to be somewhat more specific than others who have compared 
Kleist’s plays with various musical forms. He comes to the conclusion that 


in Kleist the high points are at the ends, whereas in Schiller the stress is on 
the middle. 


Tymms, Ralph. Alternation of personality in the dramas of Hein- 
rich von Kleist and Zacharias Werner. MLR 387 (1942). 
64-73. 

While Tymms would classify Kleist as a kind of “ super-realist”” in that 
he was interested in perhaps abnormal but still entirely possible characters, 
Tymms feels that Werner, also interested in the abnormalities of human 
conduct, misused the same psychological theories to preach his peculiar 
mystical philosophy of love. 


Weigand, Hermann J. Das Vertrauen in Kleist’s Erzaihlungen. 
MDU 34 (1942) . 49-63, 126-144. 
This keen analysis of the role of “ Vertrauen” in Kleist’s narratives con- 
tinues the profound study begun four years ago (published in the “ Monats- 
hefte’’) with Weigand’s examination of Kleist’s dramas. 


Friedrich Schlegel. Zeydel, Edwin H. Notes on Friedrich 

Schlegel’s “ Lucinde.” JEGP 41 (1942) . 152-162. 

Zeydel reéxamines the biographical background of the novel and shows 
Caroline to be much more and Dorothea much less important for Lucinde 
than usually stated. He also points out the part played by, and the repre- 
sentations of, Charlotte Ernst, Henriette Mendelssohn, Henriette Herz, Auguste, 
Schleiermacher, August Wilhelm, d’Alton, and Rahel Levin. 


Tieck. Zeydel, Edwin H. An unpublished letter of Dorothea 
Schlegel to Ludwig Tieck. GR 17 (1942) . 56-61. 
The 1000-word letter from the editor’s private collection is dated April 15, 
1829, and discusses the bitter controversy about Friedrich Schlegel’s character 
soon after his death and the publication of his last works and biography. 
It becomes the fourth of the six published letters in the correspondence be- 
tween Dorothea and Tieck of the period February 23- July 15, 1829. 


Matenko, Percy. Tieck and his Austrian friends. GR 17 (1942). 

117-131. 

Presents, with extended comments, eight new letters, seven from Tieck 
and one to him, written between 1813 and 1844. Sources: Vienna National 
Library and Neues Rathaus Library. The correspondents are Karoline Pichler, 
Collin, Castelli, Schreyvogel, Deinhardstein and Bayer. While not of tre- 
mendous importance in themselves, these eight letters from the year 1813 to 
1839 add to the body of published Tieck letters and so fill a certain gap. They 
cover Tieck’s relations with a considerable number of his Austrian acquaint- 
ances. The letter to Matthius von Collin (February 15, 1818) brings 
interesting views on the historical drama. 


Werner. See Kleist (Tymms’ article). 
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ITALIAN 
(By Felix Giovanelli) 
1. GENERAL 


Fucilla, Joseph G. Universal author repertoire of Italian essay 
literature. New York, 1941. S. F. Vanni. 

A catalog raisonée of 1600 volumes of essays by Italian authors appearing 
between 1821-1938; of obvious utility in all fields of philological study. 
Traversi, D. A. Development of modern Italian poetry (1). 

Scrutiny 10 (1941). 143-156. 

A notable essay in which Leopardi is shown correctly as moving naturally 
in a classical tradition and as having only an accidental and historical con- 
nection with the romantic movement. Carducci’s classical imagery, keenly 
analyzed by the same critical method, is demonstrated to be on the other 
hand conventional and factitious, in the service of nationalist preoccupations 


2. Srupres oF AUTHORS 


Berchet. Poesie. Bari, 1941. Laterza. Pp. 456. 

Second (definitive) edition ef the poems in the Scrittori D'Italia series. 
E. Bellorini is the editor. 

Leopardi. Erné, Eva. Leopardis Gedanken iiber die Dichtung. 

Jena, 1941. Gronau. Pp. 791. 

Leopardi’s ars poetica. 

Trevelyan, R. C. Translations from Leopardi. 1941. Cambridge 

University Press. Pp. 59. 

Manzoni. Traversi, D. A. The significance of Manzoni’s 

messi Sposi.” Scrutiny 9 (1940). 131-48. 

Another of Mr. Traversi’s clean mises au point, so in keeping with Scrutiny 
standards, in which the moral problem of the Promessi, which is really its 
main one, is shown to emerge from Manzoni’s critique of the 18th century 
legacy of “ the will as autonomous, operating independently of all moral and 
social checks.” In other words, M.’s Innominato is the precursor of the 
Dostoevsky egoist with the exception that the former is saved from self- 
destruction by the continuing efficacy of a strong Catholic ambiance 

Mazzini. Sforza, Carlo. From Mazzini to Croce. Books Abroad 

15. (1941) . 395-401. 


A vindication of Mazzini’s concept of liberty. 


“ee 


Pro- 


SPANISH 

1. GENERAL 
Allison Peers, E. Liverpool studies in Spanish literature. First 
series: From Cadalso to Rubén Dario. Liverpool, 1940. In- 


stitute of Hispanic Studies. 
Rey. by Nicholson B. Adams in Hispanic Review 10 (1942). 168-171. 
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Arias, Augusto. Tres ensayos. Quito, 1941. Impr.de la Universidad 
Central. 

Rey. in La Nueva Democracia, Jan., 1942, p. 31. One of the essays deals 
with Sarmiento. 

Chacel, Rosa. El centenario de Espronceda. “Teresa.” Revista 
de las Indias 40 (1942) . 280-281. 

Cometta Manzoni, Aida. El indio en la poesia de América espafiola. 
Buenos Aires, 1939. 

Rev. by Daniel Wogan in Revista Iberoamericana 4.8 (1942) . 467-471. 

Duffey, Frank M. Juan de Grimaldi and the Madrid Stage (1823- 
1837). Hispanic Review 10 (1942). 147-156. 

Hispanic Review 10 (1942). 147-156. 

Gonzalez del Valle, Francisco. Poesias de Heredia traducidas a 
otros idiomas. Habana, 1940. Molina. 

Rev. by Arthur E. Le Vey in Books Abroad 16. 3 (1942). 319-320. 

Granier, James A. Hugo y Andrade. Revista Iberoamericana 5. 9 
(1942) . 87-101. 

Lazo, Raimundo. Aurelia Castillo de Gonzalez. Revista Ibero- 
americana 5. 10 (1942). 345-347. 

Mariscal, Mario. Ignacio Rodriguez Galvan: un destino romantico. 
Filosofia y Letras 7 (1942) . 57-66. 

Mitre, Adolfo. Revaloracion de Almafuerte. Repertorio americano 
39 (1942) . 193-194. 

Monterde, Francisco. Agustin F. Cuenca. El prosista. El poeta de 
transicion. México, 1942. 

Rev. by José Carner in Filosofia y Letras 7 (1942) .124-126; also by José 
Luis Martinez in Revista Iberoamericana 5. 10 (1942). 383-386. 

Naranjo M., Enrique. Alrededor de “ Maria” (Eco de una contro- 
versia). Revista Iberoamericana 5. 9 (1942). 103-108; also 
in Repertorio americano 39 (1942). 105-106. 

Niifiez, Estuardo. La poesia de Manuel Gonzalez Prada. Revista 
Iberoamericana 5. 10 (1942) . 295-299. 

Samuels, Daniel George. Enrique Gil y Carrasco: A study in 
Spanish Romanticism. New York, 1939. Instituto de las 
Espafas. 

Rev. by Lawrence Thompson ir Books Abroad 16. 2 (1942) . 207. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. The epic of Latin American literature. 1942. 
Oxford University Press. 

An outstanding contribution of the year. See chapter 2: The Romantic 
Upheaval in Spanish America, pp. 44-85. Also chapter 6: Brazilian Literature, 
pp. 209-255. 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Fernandez de Lizardi, José Joaquin. The itching parrot. Tr. 
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from the Spanish by Katherine Anne Porter. New York. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. 

Rev. by Herman E. Hespelt in Hispania 25.2 (1942) . 251-252; also by J. R. 
Spell in Revista Iberoamericana 5. 10 (1942). 417-418. 

Gomez de Avellaneda, Gertrudis. Marquina, Rafael. Gertrudis 
Gomez de Avellaneda, la peregrina. La Habana, 1939. Ed. 
Tropico. 

Gonzalez Prada, Manuel.. Prosa menuda. Buenos Aires, 1941. 
Ed. Iman. 

Rev. by L. D. in Revista Nacional de Cultura 33 (1942).145; also by 
Alfred Werener in Books Abroad 16. 4 (1942).422; and in Revista Ibero- 
americana 5. 10 (1942) . 405-406. 

Montalvo, Juan. Paginas escogidas. Buenos Aires, 1941. Estrada. 
Rev. by Enrique Anderson Imbert in Sur 95 (1942) . 78-79. 

Palma. Stowell, Ernest. Ricardo Palma and the legal profession. 
Hispania 25. 2 (1942) . 158-160. 

Sarmiento. Bustos Berrondo, Raul. Sarmiento. Buenos Aires, 
1938. Mercedes. 

Rev. by Gaston Figueira in Revista Iberoamericana 5. 9 (1942). 143. 

Crespo, Eduardo. Sarmiento urbanista. Nosotros 7 (1942) .269- 
282. 

Serra Moret, Manuel. Sarmiento. (Biografia sintética). La Revista 
Americana de Buenos Aires 213-214 (1942) . 25-42. 

Viera Altamirano, N. Sarmiento y el derecho a la tierra. Repertorio 
americano 39 (1942) . 337-339. 


SLAVONIC 
(By Katharine Strelsky) 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Lednicki, Waclaw. Mickiewicz, Dostoevsky, and Blok. Summary 
of lecture, May 14, 1942. Bulletin of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America 1. 74-76. 
Alfred de Vigny et les Slaves. (Summary). Bulletin of the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 1. 111-117. 


PoLisH 


Coleman, Arthur Prudden. La cultura eslava. Filosofia y letras 

5. 93-108; 6. 237-250; 7. 

Spanish text of three lectures delivered before the Faculty of Philosophy, 
University of Mexico, on October 20, 21, and 22, 1941. Dedicated to the 
Slavonic lectures of the Polish Romantic poet, Adam Mickiewicz. The Roman- 
tic writers of Poland, Bohemia, and Russia were the first Slavonic writers 
to draw on the Slavonic element in their heritage. It was the “ Ukrainian 
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school” who employed for the first time that arch dwelling-place of the 
Slavonic muse, the steppes of Ukraine.” The Slovak poet, Jan Kollar, was 
the quintessence of the Slavonic idea among the Slavs of the Romantic Period. 


Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski. Slavonic Monthly 1. 10-11. 


YUGOSLAV 


Bartok, Bela. Parry collection of Yugoslav folk music. The heroic 
ballads, their transcription and preservation. New York 
Times, June 22, 1942. 

Klancar, Anthony J. The dramatic literature of Yugoslavia. Poet 
Lore 48 (1942) . 305-10. 


LITHUANIAN 


Jonaitis, D. Lithuanian folk-song—the daina; its influence on the 
survival of a denationalized people; with translations of: High 
on the hill and high in the barn; Whispering together so; 
Storm; Peony; O the caroling; Two loves; Dry pine; Two 
sisters. Poet Lore 48 (1942) . 322-24. 1941. 

Vaiciulaitis, Antanas. Outline history of Lithuanian literature. 
Lithuanian Cultural Institute, Chicago. 


RvussIAN 


A(Idanov), M(ark). D. S. Merezhkovsky. Novyi Zhurnal 2. 
368-373. 
Alexandrova, V. A. Problema svobody v_ sovetskoi literature. 
(Problems of freedom in Soviet literature.) Novyi Zhurnal 
2. 325-338. 
Mikhail Zoshchenko. Novosele, No. 3, April, 39-49. 
Sovetskii pisatel na voine. (The Russian Writer in War.) 
Novosele, No. 5, June-July, 50-56. 
Altschuler, I. Vospominaniya o Tolstom. (Recollections of Tolstoy.) 
Novyi Zhurnal 2. 339-359. 
Astrov, V. Dostoevsky on Edgar Allan Poe. American literature 
14. 70-74. 
Hawthorne and Dostoevsky as explorers of the human 
conscience. Bibliography. New England Quarterly 15. 296- 











319. 

Beardsley, Monroe C. Dostoevsky’s metaphor of the ‘ Under- 
ground. Journal of the History of Ideas 3. 265-290. 
Brewster, P. G. Jurgen and Figures of Earth and the Russian 

Skazki. Bibliography. American Literature 13. 305-319. 
Dana, H. W.L. Afinogenov: Soviet hero playwright. Theatre Arts 
26. 168-176. 
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Heifetz, A. (compiler). Lermontov in English. Bibliography. New 
York Public Library. 

Kain, Richard M. The plight of the intelligentsia in the Soviet 
novel. Russian Review 2. 70-79. 

Kaun, Alexander. Russian poetic trends. Soviet literature, art and 

music. International Anthology, London, 21-24. 

Turgenev in England and America. JEGP 41 (1942). 

112-115. 

Gorky on literature. Books Abroad 16. 395-397. 

Lednicki, Waclaw A. Polskaya poema Bloka. (A Polish Poem of 
Blok’s.) Novyi Zhurnal 2. 309-324; 3. 260-287. 

Manning, Clarence A. Alyosha Valkovsky and Prince Myshkin. 

MLN 57. 182-185. 

. The Aeneid of Kotlyarevsky. Classical Weekly 58. 182-185. 

Martianov, N. N. (ed.). Books available in English by Russians 
and on Russia published in the United States. 4th ed. 1326 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Miliukoff, P. N. Outlines of Russian Culture. Ed. by Michael 
Karpovich. Tr. by Valentine Ughet and Eleanor Davis. 
Part 1. Religion and the Church. Part 2. Literature. Part 
3. Architecture, Painting, and Music. Philadelphia. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 

Mohrenschildt, Dimitri von. Bibliography of books in English on 
Russian Literature 1917-1942 (Literary history, biography, 
and criticism). Russian Review 2. 122-128. 

Mory, Mary M. Russian Bylini and American Paul Bunyan Tales. 
Slavonic Monthly 1. 16-18. 

Polyakov-Litovtsev, S. Russkii genii. (Russian Genius.) Novosele, 
No. 5, July, 57-61. 

Sandemirsky, Vera. Selvinsky’s ‘ Knight John.’ Books Abroad 16. 
12-16. 

Slochower, H. Fear, tragedy, and rumor in Soviet literature. Books 
Abroad 16. 246-251. 

Strelsky, Nikander. Bibliography of books and articles on Russia 
published in 1941. Russian Review 1. 116-123. 

Titus, Laura E. Turgenev’s Irina. Slavia 16. 149-154. 

Tyrokh, I. I. Karpaty iSlavyane. Predanie. (The Carpathians and 
the Slavs. Legends.) Izdanie Obshchestva Revnitelei Russkoi 
Stariny. New York, 1941. 

Yakobson, Roman. Neizvestnye stikhi Mayakovskovo. (Unknown 
poems by Mayakovsky.) Novosele, No. 2, March, 57-62. 

Zenzinov, V. I. A. Bunin. Novyi Zhurnal 3. 288-304. 

Vstrechi s L. N. Tolstym. (Meeting with L. N. Tolstoy.) 

Novosele No. 7, September-October, 44-49. 

Zetlin. M. D.S. Merezhkovsky. Novosele No. 2, March, 48-56. 

















ST. BRIDGET, QUEEN ELIZABETH, AND 
AMADIS OF GAUL 


By JosepHIneE WatTERS BENNETT 


One of the most tantalizing enigmas in all Spenser is the 
reference to “S. Brigets bowre ” in the “ July ” eclogue of The 
Shepheardes Calender. Morrell, the representative of the high 
church party, says to his opponent: 


In euill houre thou hentest in hond 
thus holy hylles to blame, 
For sacred vnto saints they stond, 
and of them han theyr name. 
S. Michels mount who does not know, 
that wardes the Westerne coste? 
And of S. Brigets bowre I trow, 
all Kent can rightly boaste. (Il. 37-44) 


The context clearly requires a famous hill in Kent called St. 

Bridget’s bower to correspond with “S. Michels mount” in 
g I 

Cornwall. But repeated search has failed to discover such a 

place.’ I believe, however, that Spenser had a very famous hill 

in mind. 


After Dover Cliff, probably the best known hill in Kent is 
the one on which Greenwich observatory is now situated. That 
hill was already famous in Spenser’s day. It was included in the 
park belonging to the royal palace there, which Camden 
describes as follows: 


But now is the place of very great name, by reason of the Kings 
house, which Humfrey Duke of Glocester built and named Placence; 
which also King Henrie the Seventh most sumptuously enlarged: 
who adjoined thereto a little house of observant Friers, and finished 
that towre famous in Spanish fables, which the said Duke of 
Glocester begun, on an high hill, from whence there is a most faire, 


*See Archaeologia Cantiana 9 (1874). 123; and W. L. Renwick’s edition of The 
Shepherd’s Calendar (London, 1930), p. 201. Prof. Leicester Bradner, several years 
ago, made the suggestion that Spenser was making a private allusion, intelligible 
only to close associates, to St. Blaze’s Well in the Bishop of Rochester’s park at 
Bromley. His argument is very ingenious, but it rests on the assumption that 
Spenser was deliberately obscure, and that there was no hill in Kent associated 
with the name of St. Bridget; see “An allusion to Bromley in the Shepherd’s 
Calendar,” MLN 49 (1934). 443-45. 
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and pleasant prospect open to the river winding in an out, and 
almost redoubling it selfe, and greene medowes and marshes vnder- 
lying, the Citie of London, and the Countrie round about. 
This lyrical description of Greenwich palace is completed with 
a quotation from John Leland’s Cygnea Cantio beginning: 

How glittereth now this place of great request, 

Like to the seate of heavenly welkin hie? 

With gallant tops, with windowes of the best. 

With towres that reach even to the starry skie: 

With Orchards greene, with springs ay-running by.” 
In 1558 Antonio Van Wyngaerde made sketches of both the 
palace and the hill.* In 1614 John Barclay described the hill, 
which he calls mons, as overtopping the palace and giving the 
fairest prospect in all Europe. Thomas Platter, another 
traveler, says of his visit to Greenwich: 

Thence we climbed a steep slope up to a high tower behind the 

palace, I think it is called the Venus hill and on top of the tower 


there is a great flag. ... From the top of the tower we had a 
splendid view, for it is built on the summit of the hill. 


“Venus Hill” is not “S. Brigets bowre,’ but Spenser had 
reason to believe that Greenwich and all the surrounding 
countryside had formerly belonged to a famous nunnery de- 
dicated to St. Bridget. Actually, before the dissolution, this 
land had belonged to the Carthusian Priory of Jesus at Shene 
(now Richmond). But the Charterhouse at Shene was not in- 
frequently identified with the Brigettine house of Syon at Isle- 
worth across the Thames from it. In order to understand this 
confusion we must look for a moment at the history of these two 
institutions. 

In 1414-15, when Henry V dissolved the alien priorities in 
England, he set aside some of their lands for the endowment of 
these two religious houses which he was founding on the Thames 


2 Britain (1610), trans. P. Holland, p. 327. This is an expansion of the passage 
in the 1586 edition which mentions Duke Humphrey’s building but does not quote 
Leland. 

® Reproduced in Hasted’s Kent, ed. H. H. Drake (London, 1886), Part 1, on the 
folding plate between pp. 66 and 67. 

*See the Icon Animorum (1614), pp. 24-27; translated by Thomas May as 
The Mirrour of Mindes (1631), see pp. 36-41. 

5 Thomas Platter’s Travels in England (1599), trans. Clare Williams (London, 
1937), p. 226. 
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above London. Together they carried on a perpetual inter- 
cession for the soul of their founder, the nuns taking up the 
prayer when the tolling of the bell at Shene notified them that 
the monks on the Surrey side of the river were discontinuing it. 
Both houses were especially famous for their piety. Both pros- 
pered. And together they went down at the dissolution. Finally, 
these two houses, with Westminster and the Savoy in London, 
and the Observant Friars at Greenwich, were the only religious 
houses restored under Mary. They were dissolved again in the 
first year of Elizabeth, and all of the buildings except those at 
Westminster were converted to secular uses as crown property. 

At their foundation the Carthusians of Shene were endowed 
with the manor of Greenwich. They also held the manor of 
East Greenwich with Old Court, its mansion, and East Comb 
in Greenwich and Lewisham adjoining.” William Lambard, 
in his Perambulation of Kent (1576) mentions the fact that 
Greenwich had belonged to the priory of Shene. This book 
would be of special interest to Spenser while he was serving 
as secretary to the Bishop of Rochester. Moreover, Greenwich 
was in the diocese of Rochester and the poet probably had 
both opportunity and occasion to examine the episcopal records. 
But he could, nevertheless, have thought that the house at 
Shene was that of the Brigettines. 

There is adequate record that the two institutions were 
confused in his day. Bishop Tanner remarks that the house of 
Syon was “ sometimes called Sheen, as Rymer, vol. ix, p. 275, 
and so confounded with the priory of Carthusian monks of that 
name on the other side of the river in Surrey.”* The great 
Elizabethan historian of the English church, John Foxe, makes 
a single foundation out of the two. He says, 

About the same year [1414] the king began the foundation of two 
monasteries, one on the one side of the Thames, of friars observant, 

° An excellent account of the two foundations is to be found in J. H. Wylie’s 
The Reign of Henry the Fifth (Cambridge, 1914) 1. 218-35. 

* See William Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum (London, 1830) 6. 29; D. Lysons, 
The Environs of London, 2d, ed. (London, 1811), 1, Pt. 2, p. 558; and J. Weever, 
Ancient Funerall Monuments (London, 1631), p. 340. Deptford was often called 
West Greenwich and the site of the royal palace was often called East Greenwich. 

ST. Tanner, Notitia Monastica, ed. James Nasmith (Cambridge, 1787). see 
“Middlesex 11 Syon,” note u. G. J. Aungier, in his History and Antiquities of 


Syon Monastery (London, 1840), p. 39, also mentions this confusion, and see p. 
y y I 
422 “The Pardon of the Monastery of Shene, which is Syon. 
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the other on the other side of the Thames, called Sheen and Zion, 
dedicated to the charter-house-monks with certain Bridget-nuns 
or recluses, to the number of sixty, dwelling within the same pre- 
cinct; so that the whole number of these, with priests, monks, 
deacons, and nuns, should equal the number of the twelve apostles 
and seventy-two disciples.® 

There were several causes for this confusion. The house of 
Syon overshadowed its neighbor at Shene. At the dissolution 
it was one of the eight richest houses in England, being worth 
2000 pounds a year, whereas Shene was only worth 777.”° 
Moreover, the Charterhouse at Shene was often identified with 
the Charterhouse in London." But probably more than any- 
thing else, the confusion was caused by the peculiar nature 
of the Brigettine rule. It included both men and women under 
one roof, although they inhabited different parts of the building. 
John Norden explains correctly the makeup of the community. 
He says that Henry V established at Syon 
certaine virgins of Bridgets order; and appointed of them so many 
with priests and lay brethern, as were equall with the number of 
the Apostles and Disciples of Christ, ... It is now a house of hir 
Maiesties, standing most pleasantly vpon the river Thamys. It 
was called Syon in remembrance of that hill in Jerusalem, which 
was called Holy hill . . . Mount Syon.*? 


Both Stow and Camden, in their accounts of the two founda- 
tions, devote most of their attention to the Brigettine house, 
mentioning its peculiar character and the fact that it was en- 
dowed from the rents and revenues of the alien priories suf- 
ficiently “ to sustain them without begging.” Neither mentions 
the similar endowment of the Charterhouse at Shene.”* 

The association of St. Bridget with a holy hill would be a 
natural one for Spenser, if he like Foxe, thought that Shene 
and Syon were all one and that Greenwich had formerly be- 
longed to that house which was named for Mount Syon in 
Jerusalem. The hill of Syon was in his mind as he wrote this 
passage, for he mentions it a little later in the poem. If he 


® The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, ed. Rev. Josiah Pratt (London, n.d.), 
404-5. 

1° Tanner, loc. cit., Dugdale, loc. cit. 

11 See for example Stow’s Annales (1592), p. 964. 

%2 Speculum Britanniae (1593), p. 38. 

13 Stow’s Annales (1592), p. 549; Camden’s Britannia (1586), pp. 150 and 226. 
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thought that the land around Greenwich, including the site of 
the palace and the famous hill, had formerly belonged to the 
nuns of St. Bridget of Syon, then his reference to that lovely 
prospect as “S. Brigets bowre” is understandable enough.” 
In all probability some lines in Leland’s Cygnea Cantio 

contributed to his mistake. We know that, about this time, 
he was collecting material for an Epithalamium Thamesis. He 
would hardly overlook Leland’s poem on the Thames. Leland 
devotes about 200 of his 700 lines to Greenwich, beginning with 
the passage already quoted in Holland’s translation. Near the 
end he says, 

Hine crevit Viridis sinis corona. 

Hundesdenaque pervenusta sedes. 

Hinc bellus locus extulit serenae 

Frontis lumina, Brigidae & sacer fons, 

Aedes magnifico decore festae. (Il. 507-11) #5 
The poem is accompanied by a glossary of proper names in 
which we are told: “ Viridis Sinus, Saxonice Grenewiche,” and 

Fons Brigid a Fano Brigide vicino nomen desumpsit. Loci, me 

puero, fama exigua fuit. Crevit primum hospitio Volveseii. qui in 
flagrantissima apud Principem gratia erat. Tum coepit Henricus 
octavus, Regum nitela, dirutis plebeiae notae aedibus, magnificentis- 
sime ibidem aedificare, ac Caesarem novi palatii hospitio accipere. 
In the poem Leland mentions a “fons Brigidae ” twice. The 
first instance occurs in the midst of his account of London and 
clearly refers to the Bridewell which was built by Henry VIII 
for the entertainment of the emperor (Caesarem) , Charles V. 
It was probably for this reference that the note in the glossary 
was written. But Charles V was also entertained at Greenwich 
on his way up to London;** and Henry also made some im- 
provements at Greenwich, so that if the poet looked up “ fons 
Brigidae ” in the alphabetically arranged glossary he would 


**Tt is only a curious coincidence, in all probability, that the priory of St. 
Michael’s Mount in Cornwall belonged to the Brigettines; see Dugdale, p. 544. 

*° Itinerary, ed. T. Hearne (3d ed., 1769), 9. 21, 65. The reference to Hunsden 
may refer to the fact that Henry VIII appointed William Carey keeper of the royal 
parks and tower of Greenwich for life; see E. Hasted, The History and Topographi- 
cal Survey of the Country of Kent (Canterbury, 1778) 1. 20. “ Bella Courte ” 
seems to have been an old name for the palace at Greenwich, and Leland’s “ bellus 
locus” may be an echo of that name; see Drake’s edition of Hasted’s Kent, pp. 
54, 55n. Leland tells the story of Duke Humphrey’s Placentiam in Il. 329-35. 

*° Drake’s ed. of Hasted’s Kent, p. 58. 
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naturally assume that Leland had known a famous shrine of 
St. Bridget at Greenwich. At any rate there was some kind of 
a “fons Brigidae ” there.** 

By putting together what he could have read in Foxe, Leland, 
and Lambard, Spenser could find plenty of justification, how- 
ever mistaken, for the association of St. Bridget with the royal 
palace at Greenwich. I believe that, in addition, he had a 
motive for alluding to Greenwich as St. Bridget’s bower. 

Greenwich palace was Queen Elizabeth’s birthplace and 
favorite residence, especially in the spring and early summer. 
And there was another, and to Queen Elizabeth a most un- 
welcome association with the royal Pleasance at Greenwich, 
which the poet may have been attempting to supplant. Camden, 
in the passage which I have quoted, says that it was “famous 
in Spanish fables.” Paul Hentzner, in his account of his visit 
to Greenwich in 1598, is more specific. He says, 

Near the palace is the Queen’s Park stocked with Deer: ... In 
the Middle of this is an old square Tower, called Mireieur, supposed 
to be that mentioned in the Romance of Amadis de Gaul.*® 


Mirefleur, or Miraflores, is the castle, described as about two 
(Spanish) leagues from London, where Amadis carries on a 
clandestine love-affair with the English princess, Oriana, and 
where Oriana bears an illegitimate child by him.’* In view of 
the libels circulated about the Queen and the Earl of Leicester, 
the association of Greenwich with Mirefleur suggested un- 
welcome parallels. In fact, allusion to Oriana had been used 
to libel the Queen. In 1568/9, when she seized the shipment of 
gold intended for the Duke of Alva, the Spanish ambassador, 
D’Espes “ spread abroad defamatory Libels, wherein he scandal- 
ously blurred the Queen’s Reputation, under the name of 
Amadis’ Oriana.” *° 


The Queen complained to the French ambassador that D’Espes 


had written of her in a different manner from what he ought, he 
having named her Oriana in some of his letters; at which she was 


*7 There was a Conduit or Fountain Court in the palace grounds; see Drake’s ed. 
of Hasted’s Kent, p. 67. Platter mentions a splendid fountain before the palace. 

18 Hentzner’s Travels,” in Fugitive Pieces on Various Subjects (London, 1761) 
2. 276-77. 

*9 Amadis of Gaul by Vasco Lobeira, trans. Robert Southey (London, 1872), 
2, Chs. 7, 12 ff., and 22. 

2° Camden, Elizabeth (London, 1688), p. 122. 
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so indignant that, if he had been her subject, she would have 
pursued him with the utmost rigor of the law.” 


It was, in all probability, the danger of suggesting comparison 
between the Queen and Oriana which accounts for the scarcity 
of references to this celebrated romance in Elizabethan litera- 
ture. It was very popular in England in the next reign. 

But if Oriana was unwelcome in Queen Elizabeth’s birthplace, 
St. Bridget was not. She had won the approval of no less a 
champion of the reformation than Foxe. In his Acts and Monu- 
ments he mentions “ holy Bridget ” with the highest approval, 
saying that she was one 
whom the church of Rome hath canonized not only for a saint, 
but also for a prophetess; who, notwithstanding, in her book of 
Revelations, which hath been oftentimes imprinted, was a great 


rebuker of the Pope and of the filth of his clergy, calling him a 
murderer of souls, ete.?? 


There were two St. Bridgets, one Irish and a contemporary 
of St. Patrick, and the other a Swedish saint of the fourteenth 
century, author of the Revelations to which Foxe refers, and 
founder of the Brigettine order.** The Swedish saint was un- 
tiring in her efforts to reform the church of her day and to 
restore the Pope to Rome. She was, therefore, recognized as a 
kindred spirit by Foxe. 

I believe that, in calling Queen Elizabeth’s birthplace St. 
Bridget’s bower, Spenser intended a compliment to the Queen. 
But the exact nature of the compliment depends on just how 
much he knew about St. Bridget of Sweden. He may have 
thought that she was a virgin since most women saints were, 
and the nuns of her order were called “ virgins of St. Bridget.” 
Leland calls them “ Brigidianae virgines ” in his gloss on Syon. 

But I think it is quite probable that Spenser knew something 
about the life of St. Bridget. Elizabethan connections with 
Sweden were close, especially during Spenser’s youth,”* and he 


*t Quoted from the Dépéches de La Motte Fenelon, in Agnes Strickland’s Lives 
of the Queens of England (Philadelphia, 1893) 4. 387. 

22 Acts and Monuments, 2. 777. 

*8 A sketch of the history of her popularity in England will be found in W. P. 
Cumming’s edition of The Revelations of Saint Birgitta, EETS., Original Series, 
178 (1929), “ Introduction.” 

*4 Early in her reign Queen Elizabeth was courted by the King of Sweden, first 
for himself, and then for his heir, Eric. He sent his second son, John Duke of 
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probably knew that St. Bridget was a member of the royal 
house of Sweden and that she had married a Swedish prince 
and borne him eight children without jeopardizing her saintly 
character.» In 1578-79, when Spenser was completing the 
Calender, the Alencon match was being actively negotiated. 
It is probable that Spenser opposed this match in favor of a 
marriage between the Queen and the Earl of Leicester.*® I 
believe it would be pushing the parallel too far to assume that, 
because St. Bridget married a prince of her own country, 
Spenser’s allusion to Greenwich as St. Bridget’s bower was 
intended as support for Leicester against Alencon. But I believe 
that the poet may have called Greenwich St. Bridget’s bower 
not only because he wanted an eastern counterpart for St. 
Michael’s Mount “ that wardes the Westerne coste,” but also 
because he wanted to suggest a parallel between St. Bridget, 
the Swedish princess who had married and borne children and 
yet been a saintly reformer of the church, and Queen Elizabeth. 

But whether or not Spenser had the life of the Swedish saint 
in mind, we have good reason to think that “S. Brigets bowre” 
was intended as an allusion to the royal palace at Greenwich 
with its famous hill crowned by an ancient tower.*’ St. Bridget 
was an aristocrat and therefore especially popular with the 
English nobility.** Her house at Syon, the only Brigettine house 


Finland, as his emissary, and John was suspected of courting for himself instead of 
for his brother. For a time Eric was looked upon by the English as the bridegroom 
elect and his picture was displayed along with hers until the Queen forbade the 
practise. Later Eric’s sister, Lady Cecilia, visited in England. The Queen stood 
godmother to her son and she was much at court in 1565. The Swedish prince 
was one of the few protestant princes in Europe to whom Queen Elizabeth could 
look for support. 

*° Pynson printed a Life of St. Bridget in 1516 and two other prose lives, written 
in the fifteenth century, are extant. In 1526 a Martiloge in Englysshe translated 
for the English Brigettines by R. Whytford, was printed. Another work of that 
house, The Orchard of Syon, was printed by de Worde in 1519. Still another Syon 
book, The Myroure of our Ladye, perhaps by Thomas Gascoigne, was printed in 
1530. The Fifteen O’s by Saint Bridget were also translated into English. 

*° Leicester's marriage to the Countess of Essex took place in the autumn of 
1578, but remained a secret until the summer of 1579, after the Calender was 
completed, but before it was published. 

*7 The tower was apparently used for residence purposes. A small daughter of 
Edward IV died there in 1482. Henry VIII kept one of his mistresses there. And, 
curiously enough, it was there that Leicester was confined when the Queen learned 
of his marriage in the summer of 1579; see Lysons, p. 519. 

25 Foxe creates the impression that she was anciently popular in Kent by 
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in England, was a royal foundation. Anne de la Pole, sister 
of Edward IV, was the prioress at Syon in 1495,*° and one 
of Edward’s daughters (a sister of Queen Elizabeth’s grand- 
mother and namesake) was named Bridget and became a nun 
at Dartford near Greenwich.*’ 

Spenser’s association of St. Bridget with Greenwich could 
have been derived from several different sources. Foxe’s mis- 


taken identification of Syon with Shene, and the knowledge 


gained through Lambard, or the episcopal registers, that Green- 
wich had formerly belonged to Shene, might easily have led 
him to suppose that Queen Elizabeth’s birthplace had once 
been a bower of the Brigettines. Or Leland’s reference to “ fons 
Brigidae ” at Greenwich may have led him to believe that there 
had been a famous shrine of St. Bridget there. And, in fact, 
the history of the royal palace makes it probable that it con- 
tained a memorial of St. Bridget. Duke Humphrey, who began 
the buildings, was a brother of the founder of Syon. He had 
been present at the consecration of the new buildings of the 
Brigettines in 1431 and his license to build at Greenwich was 
granted in 1433.°' It is not improbable that he included some 
commemoration of the new and popular saint in his Pleasance. 
Edward IV who was often at Greenwich had good reason to 
remember the Brigettines. Spenser would have occasion to visit 
Greenwich while he was in the service of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter and it is more probable than not that he knew of a shrine, 
oratory, painted window, or other memorial of St. Bridget there. 

But whether the allusion rests on some lost memorial of St. 
Bridget, or on the set of mistakes and confusions to which 
Foxe and Leland contributed, I believe that Spenser had the 
hill at Greenwich in mind when he named St. Bridget’s bower. 
If the reference has proved obscure, it was not intended to 
be so, for the place was indeed one of which all Kent could 
rightly boast. 

Hunter College 


erroneously attributing to her order two Saxon princesses of that county; see 
Acts and Monuments, 1. 383. 

*°See The Revelations, ed. Cumming, p. xxxviii; and Aungier, p. 80. 

8° She lived 1480-1517; see R. Kilburne, A Topographie or Survey of the Countie 
of Kent (London, 1659), p. 70; and Weever, p. 335. 

* His own portrait, painted on glass, decorated the village church of St. Alphage. 
Sketches of it form the frontispiece of The Topographer and Genealogist, ed. J. G 
Nichols, Vol. 1 (1846). 
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DEFOE, STEVENSON, AND THE PIRATES’ 
By Jonn Rosert Moore 


In the memorial service for Robert Louis Stevenson in 
Carnegie Hall, a few weeks after his death, one of the most 
widely known American critics of the 1890’s claimed for him 
that 


Since Defoe, none had a better right to say: ‘There was one 
thing I determined to do when I began this long story, and that 
was to tell out everything exactly as it befell.’ * 

Not long ago an English reviewer wrote of Masefield and of 
what was then his latest romance: 

He was at his very best in “ Dead Ned.” Rattling good yarn 
though it is, the sequel, in the way of sequels, is not quite on the 
same level; there is more of Stevenson in it, as it were, than of 
Defoe. 

The first of these statements implies an extraordinary re- 
semblance—the second an extraordinary difference—between 
the fiction of Defoe and that of Stevenson. I wish to present 
some of the reasons for that similarity and that difference. 


1 


Stevenson’s indebtedness to Defoe was lifelong and varied. 
His first printed book (written when he was only fifteen) , 
a tribute to the martyrs of the Pentland Rising, soars to a 
fine peroration based on Defoe’s Memoirs of the Church of 
Scotland.« When he was a little older he suggested that Joll 
Flanders is “more wholesome and more pious diet” than 
Matthew Arnold’s “ guide-books to consistent egoism.”*° He 


1Goldwin Smith Lecture at Cornell University, November 13, 1941 (the ninety- 
first anniversary of Stevenson’s birth). 

2 E. C. Stedman, speaking at Carnegie Hall, January 4, 1895 (J. A. Hammerton, 
Stevensoniana, Revised ed., Edinburgh, 1910, p. 297). 

* Review of Masefield’s Live and Kicking Ned, |London] Times Literary Supple- 
ment, October 28, 1939, p. 623. 

*“ The Pentland Rising” (Familiar Studies of Men and Books, Thistle ed.), pp. 
pp. 399-400. 

5“ Old Mortality ” (Memories and Portraits, Thistle ed.), p. 202. 
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listed Defoe among his early masters, to whom he “ played 
the sedulous ape”;® and when he was a visitor at George 
Meredith’s home at Box Hill, his conversation reflected this 
discipleship.” One of his contemporaries held that Stevenson 
had acquired the ability to write like Defoe, think like Defoe, 
and “so blend Defoe and Dickens with a something of himself 

. . that he can present you with a blind old Pew or a John 
Silver.” ° 

While Stevenson was producing such filigree-work as An 
Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey, nothing was said 
of any indebtedness to Defoe. He read Defoe very little at this 
period; his style became more mannered, his method more self- 
conscious, than would be possible for a true disciple of Defoe. 
But when popular success came, critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic ° remarked on the influence apparent in what Conan 
Doyle called “the direct, eminently practical and Defoe-like 
narratives of ‘ Treasure Island ’ and ‘ Kidnapped.’ ” *° 

This opinion led to a revival of Stevenson’s conscious interest 
in Defoe, with a reading of Defoe’s works in search of the sup- 
posed resemblances. But his first reaction was a feeling of 
annoyance. When Sidney Colvin wrote that the painter Burne- 
Jones had found a similarity between Defoe and Treasure 
Island, he answered with some irritation: 


. . . Here is a quaint thing. I have read Robinson, Colonel Jack, 
Moll Flanders, Memoirs of a Cavalier, History of the Plague, Hist- 
tory of the Great Storm, Scotch Church and Union. And there 
my knowledge of Defoe ends—except a book, the name of which 
I forget, about Peterborough in Spain, which Defoe obviously did 
not write, and could not have written if he wanted. To which of 
these does B. J. refer? I guess it must be the history of the Scottish 
Church. I jest; for, of course, I Anow it must be a book I have 
never read, and which this makes me keen to read—I mean Captain 
Singleton. Can it be got and sent to me? If Treasure Island is at 


®°“ A College Magazine” (Memories and Portraits, Thistle ed.), p. 212. 

*Mr. J. E. H. Gordon, writing in The Bookman, January, 1895 (quoted in 
Hammerton’s Stevensoniana, p. 35). 

®D. C. Murray, My Contemporaries in Fiction (quoted in Hammerton’s Steven- 
soniana, pp. 255-56) . 

®Cf. J. A. Steuart, Robert Louis Stevenson: Man and Writer (London, 1924), 
2. 72, 73; Hammerton’s Stevensoniana, p. 269. 

20 A.C. Doyle, “ Mr. Stevenson’s Methods in Fiction,” National Review, January, 
1890 (quoted in Hammerton’s Stevensoniana, p. 242). 
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all like it, it will be delightful. I was just the other day wondering 
at my folly in not remembering it, when I was writing T. J., as a 
mine for pirate tips." 
Stevenson did not know that Defoe wrote the great history of 
the pirates—the book which, with the single exception of 
Robinson Crusoe, had more influence on his own writing than 
any other book of Defoe’s. But he denied Defoe’s authorship 
of the Memoirs of Captain Carleton, the story of Peterborough 
in Spain. Even Scott had failed to recognize Defoe’s workman- 
ship there; but the authorship was assigned to Defoe by Wilson 
shortly before Scott’s death, and was accepted in the Life by 
Scott’s son-in-law.'? There was no such excuse for Stevenson 
in the 1880’s; he should have known Defoe better than that. 
Stevenson’s lack of a mastery of his subject gave his critica! 
judgments a fragmentary effect, and at times he was caught 
out entirely. Of the range of Defoe’s abilities he had no idea; 
as I shall point out later, he professed to put Samuel Richardson 
above him in style and in wisdom—a strange judgment, 
especially if we can still accept as Richardson’s the print-calico 
patches put on the broadcloth of Defoe in the first revised 
edition of A Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain.” 
The element of unsoundness in Stevenson’s estimate of Defoe 
is shown by his calling Robinson Crusoe “a little story.” 
Robinson Crusoe has been called many things, but “little 
story ” is one of the last terms which should be applied to it. 
It is long—but as Dr. Johnson remarked, it is one of the three 
books in the world which anyone would wish to have longer. 
Economists have found it the most direct analysis of their 
problems. One writer has testified that his whole sense of style 
grew out of the realization of Defoe’s marvelous use of the word 
“ abated ” in describing the storm which wrecked Crusoe on the 
island. Rousseau found in it a philosophy of society, Coleridge 
saw in it the transcendant vision of the romantic background 
of human endeavor, Daudet considered it the most interesting 
book in the world and the one perfect expression of the national 


11 Letters (ed. Sidney Colvin, Thistle ed.), 1. 377-78. 

12. Cf. my “ Defoe and Scott” (PMLA 56 [1941], especially p. 711). 

13 Prof. W. M. Sale, Jr., of Cornell University, assures me that Richardson had 
no hand in revising the Tour as early as this edition. I have made no independent 
study of the subject. 
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character. The philosopher L. P. Jacks learned from it the 
secret of understanding his fellow men, and declared that his 
adult life was shaped by its teaching. But Stevenson, for all 
his idolatry, could never quite forget the childhood idea that 


Robinson Crusoe is a nursery book for “ the pleasant Land of 
Counterpane.” 


2 


A good case could be made out for Robinson Crusoe as the 
most influential book in modern fiction. Perhaps for no other 
writer would this influence be so clearly marked as for Steven- 
son. He heard the book in his infancy; he read it in early child- 
hood: he remained on terms of familiarity with it; and it colored 
his thought, his writing, and much of the conduct of his life. 

For all his love of Robinson Crusoe, Stevenson was never 
quite clear about some of the underlying facts. He seems never 
to have realized that Juan Fernandez (the Mas-a-Tierra of 
modern geographers) was not Crusoe’s Island (an imaginary 
place near Venezuela), or that Alexander Selkirk was only a 
partial prototype of Crusoe. But there was some advantage to 
his imagination in his supposing Selkirk to be identical with 
Crusoe; for the Ben Gunn of 7'reasure Island is far more Selkirk 
than Crusoe. 

Of course, all three are amazingly alike. For instance, all 
three have much the same vein of piety. Dr. James Moffatt 
has pointed out that Crusoe’s faith in Providence was carried 
over to Benn Gunn in 7'reasure Island: 

Stevenson caught the same note in describing Benn Gunn, the 
castaway. ‘It were Providence that put me here,’ he tells Jim. 
‘I’ve thought it all out in this here lonely island, and I’m back on 
piety.’ This is the religion of Robinson Crusoe; he is back on piety, 
and his piety rests on a hardly-won belief in some Providence over 
him." 

Alexander Selkirk anticipated both Crusoe and Gunn in trusting 
Providence. Besides, Selkirk had a sort of meeting house; he 
set aside his larger hut for reading and for “ singing Psalms 
and praying.” This recalls Ben Gunn’s musical skill, so great 
that even in his latter days he remained “a notable singer in 


** Dr. James Moffatt, “ The Religion of Robinson Crusoe,” The Contemporary 
Review 115. 669. 
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church on Sundays and saints’ days.” Somehow we do not 
picture Robinson Crusoe as singing psalms, much less Anglican 
church music on saints’ days. 

Again, Gunn and Crusoe have boats in hiding, and all three 
have the goats and the seals (or sea lions). Better still, all 
three wear the absurd and delightful goatskins. As Walter de la 
Mare points out, this is Stevenson’s supreme tribute to the 
influence of Defoe. He tried to clothe Gunn differently, and 
started him off wearing “ tatters of old sea cloth,” held together 
by “brass buttons, bits of stick, and loops of tarry gaskin.” 
But his boyhood memory triumphed over his artistic intention; 
only a few pages later he had forgotten his own Ben Gunn in 
the likeness of the great original, and he called him “ the 
marooned man in the goatskins.” *° 

The differences are as clearly marked as the similarities. Gunn 
and Selkirk have been marooned, not shipwrecked; and they 
have been on the island for relatively short periods—three 
years, and four years, instead of Crusoe’s twenty-eight. Gunn 
is like Selkirk in his amazing fleetness, his boyish irresponsi- 
bility, and his strangeness from solitude; Crusoe was not fleet 
nor irresponsible nor very strange. Crusoe has given us a 
volume of his Serious Reflections; Gunn and Selkirk never 
knew the meaning of either word. Crusoe never rises high as a 
sailor, and he goes on his fated voyage as a supercargo, or 
business agent; but Selkirk has been master of the Cinque-Ports, 
and even Gunn insists that he is no common sailor. Crusoe 
attempts nothing more illegal than an interloping trade in 
slaves; Selkirk has sailed with the buccaneers, and Gunn has 
been an outright pirate. Gunn echoes Selkirk in his fear that 
a dreaded officer is in command of the ship; and in this respect 
the original of Long John Silver is Captain Dampier, reduced 
from his former tyrannical command over men to his impersonal 
task as pilot for a new expedition which (incidentally) brought 
Selkirk safely home from his solitude. Selkirk feared Dampier 
as Ben Gunn feared Silver; for when he was invited to leave 
the island, he 


. .. first enquir’d whether a certain Officer that he knew was 
Aboard; and hearing that he was, would rather have chosen to 


15 Walter de la Mare, Desert Islands and Robinson Crusoe (New York, 1930), 
p. 195. 
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remain in his Solitude, than come away with him, ’till inform’d 
that he did not command. ... They had much difficulty to per- 
suade him to venture himself Aboard, so great was the Aversion 
he had conceived against the Officer aforesaid; . . .*° 

Selkirk was a real Scottish sailor from Largo, in Fife, a seaport 
which Stevenson knew in his engineering cruises. After David 
Balfour was kidnapped (in Stevenson’s story), he must have 
been carried past Largo in the Covenant. The Covenant and 
many of her crew were from Dysart, a seaport ten miles to the 
southwest of Largo; Captain Hoseason always signalled to his 
old mother whenever the Covenant passed near that coast. The 
older men on the Covenant might easily have known the living 
Selkirk after his return from his island. And this possibility, 
in the strange way of the imagination, gave to Stevenson’s con- 
ception of Crusoe and of Hoseason “a local habitation and a 
name.” 

Stevenson had the adventure of islands in his blood; his 
grandfather had become famous for the remarkable feat of 
erecting a lighthouse on the wave-swept Bell Rock. The 
youngest Stevenson, in his desultory attempts to become an 
engineer, was often on the coast; and he was fascinated by 
Farraid, a desolate island off the west of Scotland. This real 
island blended in his imagination with the islands of romance. 
It was the subject of his essay called “‘ Memories of an Islet,” 
it was the scene of “ The Merry Men,” and it afforded part of 
the sense of background in Treasure Island.’ 

He brought the hero of Kidnapped out of any known course 
of navigation to shipwreck him on this same Earraid, and to give 
him days of solitude on the island, with passages imitated from 
Robinson Crusoe. David Balfour says: 

The time I spent upon the island is still so horrible a thought 
to me, that I must pass it lightly over. In all the books I have read 
of people cast away, they had either their pockets full of tools, 
or a chest of things to be thrown upon the beach along with them, 
as if on purpose. My case was different.’® 
The criticism implied here is a friendly jest (unless it refers 
to the disprized Swiss Family Robinson rather than to Robinson 


1° Edward Cooke, A Voyage to the South Sea, and Round the World (London, 
1712), 2s xx, Xx. 

*7 Cf. S. R. Crockett’s review of the Edinburgh edition in The Bookman, January, 
1895 (Hammerton’s Stevensoniana, p. 246). 

18 Kidnapped (Thistle ed.), p. 112. 
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Crusoe). For the essential quality of Crusoe was his ability to 
make something from almost nothing; hundreds of miles from 
any civilized society, with few tools and little skill in the crafts, 
he conquered a desolate island so that the pirates who arrived 
thereafter recognized him as “ Governor.” Young David Bal- 
four, solitary on his little island only because he was too un- 
observant to walk off to the mainland of his native country 
at the next low tide, was unable to salvage a floating spar, got 
sick on the food he ate, and had no recourse in his troubles but 
to burst into tears. The Gaelic fishermen, who saved his life 
by returning to tell him of the tide, laughed at his incapacity 
and folly. 
From childhood to his last years Stevenson played at being 

a Crusoe. A recent critic has guessed that Stevenson’s voyage 
to the South Seas was (in part) suggested by Robinson 
Crusoe.’* In Samoa he remembered Robinson Crusoe first 
among the books which were read to him in infancy, the books 
which he sought to “ re-enact in play ” as an escape from “ that 
weary prison of the sick-chamber .. .”*° In his attempt to 
recapture his childhood it represented the romance of travel: 

I should like to rise and go 

Where the golden apples grow;— 

Where beneath another sky 

Parrot islands anchored lie, 

And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 

Lonely Crusoes building boats." 
The odd phrase “ parrot islands ” in these lines echoes a remark 
Stevenson made on the origin of Treasure Island: ““ No doubt 
the parrot once belonged to Robinson Crusoe.” ** In “ The 
Lantern-Bearers ” he told of his boyhood “ Crusoeing ”’ on the 
sands at North Berwick.** A poem written at Vailima spoke 
of his family life on a South Sea island: 


A Crusoe couple, man and wife, . . .*4 


2° Malcolm Elwin, Old Gods Falling (New York, 1939), p. 169. 

20 Essays and Fragments Written at Vailima” (Sketches, Criticisms, Etc., 
Thistle ed.), p. 440. 

21 Travel” in A Child’s Garden of Verse (The Poems and Ballads of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, New York, 1913), p. 10. 

22 My First Book— ‘ Treasure Island’” (Prefaced to Treasure Island, Thistle 
ed.), p. Xiv. 

23° The Lantern-Bearers ” (Across the Plains, Thistle ed.), p. 237. 

*4 New Poems (Vailima ed.), p. 501. 
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He explained the perennial appeal of the book by the psy- 
chology of childhood: 


. . . Crusoe was always at makeshifts and had, in so many words, 
to play at a great variety of professions; and then the book is all 
about tools, and there is nothing that delights a child so much. 
Hammers and saws belong to a province of life that positively calls 
for imitation.*® 


In another passage he made the experience universal. Speaking 
of how men are stimulated by physical hardships and adven- 
tures, he said: “It is as old as Robinson Crusoe; as old as 
man.” *° The Crusoe-experience was to be found among work- 
ing men and emigrants, as well as on desert islands: 


Give me to hear about the career of him who is in the thick 
of the business; to whom one change of market means an empty 
belly, and another a copious and savoury meal. This is not the 
philosophical, but the human side of economics; it interests like a 
story; and the life of all who are thus situated partakes in a small 
way of the charm of Robinson Crusoe; for every step is critical, and 
human life is presented to you naked and verging to its lower 
terms.*" 


Indeed, Henley objected to the influence of Robinson Crusoe 
as inclining Stevenson to too profound a psychology and too 
realistic a presentation of suffering. In his review of Kidnapped 
he wrote: 


The manner of the book is, of course, the manner of Defoe; by 
which I mean that there is, as in Robinson Crusoe, perhaps a little 
too much psychology, especially the psychology of suffering. The 
two heroes, Alan Breck and David, have a dreadfully hard time 
of it, and their aches and pains and tribulations are, it may be, a 
trifle too well realized. One thinks with a sigh of the cheerful and 
gallant fancy of Dumas; . . .*5 


In his discussions of literary art, Stevenson came back again 
and again to the source of the interest in Robinson Crusoe. 
He recognized the importance of the realism, but insisted 
that materialistic realism, without a sense of romance, was 
insufficient: 


ir) 


5 


“Child’s Play ” (Virginibus Puerisque and Other Papers, Thistle ed.) , pp. 141-42. 
“The Day after To-Morrow ” (Sketches, Criticisms, Etc., Thistle ed.) , p. 297. 
The Amateur Emigrant (Thistle ed.), p. 81. 

* Quoted by Malcolm Elwin, op. cit., pp. 160-61. 
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. . . Robinson depends, for the most part and with the over- 
whelming majority of its readers, on the charm of circumstance.” 


To illustrate the appeal of the book he told what is perhaps the 
most striking of all the stories of its interest—that of an il- 
literate Welsh blacksmith who learned to read in two languages, 
first in Welsh and later in English, for the sole purpose of con- 
tinuing the incidents of the story which he had heard read 
aloud in part.*° 


To this imaginative use of incident he attributed the per- 
manence of the book’s appeal: 


. . . perhaps nothing can more strongly illustrate the necessity 
for marking incident than to compare the living fame of Robinson 
Crusoe with the discredit of Clarissa Harlowe. Clarissa is a book 
of a far more startling import, worked out, on a great canvas, with 
inimitable courage and unflagging art.... And yet a little story of 
a shipwrecked sailor, with not a tenth part of the style nor a 
thousandth part of the wisdom, exploring none of the arcana of 
humanity and deprived of the perennial interest of love, goes on 
from edition to edition, ever young, while Clarissa lies upon the 
shelves unread.*? 


Stevenson suggested that Thoreau’s fondness for realistic detail 
was perhaps due in part to Emerson’s admiration for Robinson 
Crusoe: 


Emerson mentions having once remarked to Thoreau: “ Who 
would not like to write something which all can read, like Robinson 
Crusoe? and who does not see with regret that his page is not solid 
with a right materialistic treatment which delights everybody? ” 
I must say in passing that it is not the right materialistic treatment 
which delights the world in Robinson, but the romantic and philoso- 
phical interest of the fable. The same treatment does quite the 
reverse of delighting when it is applied, in Colonel Jack, to the 
management of a plantation. But I cannot help suspecting Thoreau 
to have been influenced either by this identical remark or by some 
other closely similar in meaning.** 


In this passage Stevenson spoke disparagingly of one of the 
more routine sections of Colonel Jack; it is only fair to add 
what he said about the first part of that narrative, when he 


29 A Gossip on Romance” (Memories and Portraits, Thistle ed.), p. 336. 

8° Ibid., pp. 334-35. 

*1 Ibid., p. 334. 

82“ Henry David Thoreau” (Familiar Studies of Men and Books, Thistle ed.), 
pp. 135-36. 
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was re-reading Defoe to find why his friends said Treasure 
Island showed Defoe’s influence. He wrote to Henley: 


I read for the first time Captain Singleton; it has points; and then 
I re-read Colonel Jack with ecstasy; the first part is as much 
superior to Robinson Crusoe as Robinson is to—The Inland Voyage. 
It is pretty, good, philosophical, dramatic, and as picturesque as a 
promontory goat in a gale of wind. Get it and fill your belly with 
honey.** 


In one of his earliest and least coherent critical essays Steven- 
son attempted a partial disparagement of Robinson Crusoe by 
contrasting it with Hugo’s Les Travailleurs de la Mer: 


. no two books could be more instructive to set side by side 
than Les Travailleurs and this other of the old days before art had 
learned to occupy itself with what lies outside of human will. 
Crusoe was one sole centre of interest in the midst of a nature 
utterly dead and utterly unrealized by the artist; but this is not 
how we feel with Gilliat; we feel that he is opposed by a “ dark 
coalition of forces,” that an “ immense animosity ” surrounds him; 
we are the witnesses of the terrible warfare that he wages with 
“the silent inclemency of phenomena going their own way, and 
the great general law, implacable and passive:” “a conspiracy of 
the indifferency of things ” is against him.*+ 


Not only was this essay written during Stevenson’s ultra-French 
period, when he came near to escaping the influence of Defoe; 
his illustrations defeat his own argument. A thousand readers 
will remember Crusoe’s first night in the tree, his swimming 
to the wreck, his building the cave and the stockade, his drying 
the grapes and planting the seed, his umbrella, his parrot, his 
goats, and the footprint in the sand, to any one who will be 
moved by such phrases as a “ dark coalition of forces.” With 
his own insistence on the “necessity for marking incident,” 
Stevenson should have been the first to condemn such a jargon 
as “an immense animosity,” “the silent inclemency of pheno- 
mena going their own way,” and “a conspiracy of the indif- 
ferency of things.” Furthermore, as Stevenson pointed out in 
the same essay, Hugo at times described at great length, for 
the mere display of virtuosity, incidents irrelevant to his main 
purpose.*° 


83 New Letters (ed. Sidney Colvin, Thistle ed.), p. 194. 

84“ Victor Hugo’s Romances ” (Familiar Studies of Men and Books, Thistle ed.), 
pp. 33-34. 

58 Ibid., pp. 40-41; e.g.: “Is it possible that Monsieur Hugo thinks they ceased 
to steer the corvette while the gun was loose? ” 
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In his own writing Stevenson was always ready to pay tribute 
to the perennial interest of Defoe’s concrete details. In so slight 
a thing as The Wrong Box (it does not matter greatly whether 
the passage was originally Stevenson’s or Lloyd Osbourne’s) 
Morris Finsbury simplified his difficulties by falling back on 
Defoe’s method of bookkeeping to clear up his doubts: 


“T have it,” cried Morris. ‘“ Robinson Crusoe and the double 
columns! ” °* 


And for nearly two pages he summed up the good and bad 
features of the situation. Other such details could be cited; 
but Stevenson’s favorite was the footprint in the sand, which 
he regarded as one of the supreme incidents in all imaginative 
literature: 


Crusoe recoiling from the footprint; Achilles shouting over against 

the Trojans; Ulysses bending the great bow; Christian running 
with his fingers in his ears—each has been printed on the mind’s 
eye for ever . . . these epoch-making scenes, which put the last 
mark of truth upon a story and fill up, at one blow, our capacity 
for sympathetic pleasure, we so adopt into the very bosom of our 
mind that neither time nor tide can efface or weaken the 
impression.** 
This incident he borrowed freely in his own writings. With his 
insistence on maintaining the key, he was careful to lower the 
tone when he used it in a sordid scene in The Ebb Tide, where 
the three conspirators found that most of their stolen cargo was 
bottled water with champagne labels: 

The mug passed round; each sipped, each smelt of it; each stared 
at the bottle, in its glory of gold paper, as Crusoe may have stared 


at the footprint; and their minds were swift to fix upon a common 
apprehension.** 


In a critical and historical study he subdued the tone of it: 


. . . this speech of the widowed duchess startles a reader, some- 
what as the footprint startled Robinson Crusoe. A human voice 
breaks in upon the silence of the study, and the student is aware of 
a fellow-creature in his world of documents.*® 


But in “ The Pavilion on the Links,” which has been regarded 


8° The Wrong Box (Thistle ed.), pp. 71-72. 

87 “A Gossip on Romance ” (Memories and Portraits, Thistle ed.), p. $32. 

88 The Ebb Tide (Thistle ed.), p. 296. 

8°“ Charles of Orleans ” (Familiar Studies of Men and Books, Thistle ed.), p. 209. 
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as very nearly his finest work, he let himself go for the most 
thrilling episode in the story. The following passage is pure 
Defoe, except for a cross strain from Scott (the Master’s death 
in The Bride of Lammermoor) : 


The sun was about setting; the tide was low, and all the quick- 
sands uncovered; and I was moving along, lost in unpleasant 
thought, when I was suddenly thunderstruck to perceive the prints 
of human feet. They ran parallel to my own course, but low down 
upon the beach instead of along the border of the turf; and, when 
I examined them, I saw at once, by the size and coarseness of the 
impression, that it was a stranger to me and to those in the pavilion 
who had recently passed that way ... 


Step by step I followed the prints; until, a quarter of a mile 
further, I beheld them die away into the south-eastern boundary 


of Graden Floe. There, whoever he was, the miserable man had 
perished.*° 


In a brilliant analysis of the central quality of Stevenson’s 
fiction, M. Marcel Schwob bracketed the footprint in the sand 
of Crusoe’s Island with Dr. Jekyll’s discovery of Mr. Hyde’s 
hand at the end of his own arm—*“ Deux des incidents les plus 
terrifiants en littérature. ...” ** He discussed the unreal reality 
of such incidents, the romanticism of realism; and he summed 
up his argument with a striking statement: 


Stevenson n’a jamais regardé les choses qu’avec les yeux de son 
imagination.** 


3 


Stevenson’s indebtedness to Defoe became a matter of general 
remark after Treasure Island was published. And at no point 
is the similarity—and the difference—between these authors so 
clear as in their presentation of pirates. 

Stevenson’s fondness for pirates was a notorious idiosyncrasy. 
Chesterton wrote of the inappropriate introduction of Teach 
(Blackbeard) in The Master of Ballantrae: 


It is almost as if pirates were really a private mania with the 
author, and he could not keep them out of the tale if he tried; . . .*° 


“°“ The Pavilion on the Links” (New Arabian Nights, Thistle ed.), p. 241. 

*? Marcel Schwob, essay on “R. L. S.” in The New Review, February, 1895 
(quoted in Hammerton’s Stevensoniana, p. 177). 

*? Ibid., p. 178. 

“° G. K. Chesterton, Robert Louis Stevenson (New York, 1926), p. 130. 
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This oddity of character was seized on by Doris Dalglish in 
the title of her life of Stevenson, Presbyterian Pirate. In his 
illness at Mentone, when he was about twenty-three, one of 
his nightmares pleased him so much that he recounted it to 
Mrs. Sitwell: 


Then my dream changed, and I was a sort of Siamese pirate, 
on a very high deck with several others. The ship was almost 
captured, and we were fighting desperately. The hideous engines 
we used and the perfectly incredible carnage that we effected by 
means of them kept me cheery, as you may imagine; especially as 
I felt all the time my sympathy with the boarders, and knew I was 
only a prisoner with these horrid Malays. Then I saw a signal being 
given, and knew they were going to blow up the ship. I leaped right 
off, and heard my captors splash in the water after me as thick as 
pebbles when a bit of river-bank has given way beneath foot. I 
never heard the ship blow up; but I spent the rest of the night 
swimming about among some piles with the whole sea full of 
Malays, searching for me with knives in their mouths.‘ 


Only a nightmare; but Stevenson knew Mrs. Sitwell would 
realize that “ the incredible carnage” had “ kept him cheery.” 
Stevenson got many of his plots from dreams; and this dream 
had traces of the fights on the Covenant (in Kidnapped) and 
on the Hispaniola (in Treasure Island) and some of the wild 
doings on the Sarah (in The Master of Ballantrae). As a mar- 
ried man and an English householder he wrote to Cosmo 
Hamilton to protest against quiescence: 


And when a man, seemingly sane, tells me he has “ fallen in love 
with stagnation,” I can only say to him, “ You will never be a 
Pirate!” This may not cause any regret to Mrs. Monkhouse; but 
in your own soul it will clang hollow—think of it! Never! After all 
boyhood’s aspirations and youth’s immoral day-dreams, you are 
condemned to sit down, grossly draw in your chair to the fat board, 
and be a beastly Burgess till you die. . . . To confess plainly, I 
had intended to spend my life (or any leisure I might have from 
Piracy upon the high seas) as the leader of a great horde of irregular 
cavalry, devastating whole valleys. I can still, looking back, see 
myself in many favourite attitudes; signalling for a boat from my 
pirate ship with a pocket-handkerchief, I at the jetty end, and one 
or two of my bold blades keeping the crowd at bay; or else turning 
in the saddle to look back at my whole command (some five 
thousand strong) following me at the hand-gallop up the road out 
of the burning valley: this last by moonlight.*® 


** Letters, 1. 79-80. *° Tbid., 1. 365-66. 
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Piracy remained in the background of much of his fiction 
(as in “ The Merry Men” and Kidnapped) to give an atmos- 
phere of latent romance. But in The Master of Ballantrae piracy 
furnishes a large part of the narrative, and in Treasure Island 
it becomes the main story. 

The relationship between the parts of The Master of Bal- 
lantrae presents an interesting problem. The idea of the Durris- 
deer family came to him in Scotland; ** the living burial, and 
the writing of the first part of the narrative, came in Saranac 
six and a half years later, in the winter of 1887-88; *” and the 
laborious completion of the story, months after it had begun 
to appear in Scribner's Magazine, followed in Tahiti and Hono- 
lulu in the winter and spring of 1888-89.** As the first instal- 
ment appeared in Scribner's in November, 1888, and as the 
story was not completed until the following May, in a distant 
island where the transmission of manuscript and proofs was 
slow and uncertain, the pressure near the end was very great. 

Stevenson was inclined to blame the inferiority of the latter 
part on the urgency of the editor of Scribner’s; *® but any sup- 
position of haste is not a valid argument. Stevenson had 
trouble in finishing any story; the trip to the South Seas slowed 
down his creative output; and this particular story had been 
mulled over longer than most. The original idea came to him 
nearly eight years before the completion of the manuscript; 
even the ending was pretty clearly in mind a year and a half 
in advance. In fact, it was the sudden inspiration for the fan- 
tastic ending which revived his interest in the old plan of a story 
of Durrisdeer, which had been long laid aside. 

The ending seemed to Stevenson striking enough, under the 
cold winter starlight of Saranac; but when he attempted to 
work it out in Tahiti and Honolulu, all the vitality had gone 
out of the idea. Secundra Dass failed to resuscitate his buried 
master from the frozen ground north of Albany; and Stevenson 
failed to revive his Saranac fantasy in the warm spring weather 
of Honolulu. 

Another unsound criticism is that the pirate episode in The 
Master of Ballantrae was an afterthought. Chesterton objected 
(rightly enough) to the unreality of the pirates: 


“° Steuart, op. cit., 1. 227. *S Tbid., 2. 158-59, 172, 181. 
‘7 Letters 2. 101-02. *° Tbid., 2. 159. 
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The episode of Blackbeard is a sort of fizzling anticlimax, splut- 
tering like the blue matches in that fool’s hat. ... It is curious 
to note how completely they are discoloured by the white death- 
ray that shines on that winter’s tale. Their blood and gold were not 
really red: their seas were not even really blue.*° 
But A. H. Japp forgot the story when he wrote, “'The device 
of piracy, ete., at close of Ballantrae, is one of the poorest ex- 
pedients for relief in all fiction.” *°* There is some mention of 
an ex-pirate and a pretended quest for buried treasure at the 
close of the story, but the actual episode of Blackbeard and the 
pirates is one of the first parts of the book. It is clearly indi- 
cated in the outline which Stevenson sent to Colvin as early 
as November, 1887.°? Slight changes in the first part occurred 
during its composition—Riach, who was to have been carried 
over for a moment from Kidnapped, dropped out; and the 
heroine’s name was changed from Clementina to Alison. But 
the entire Blackbeard episode was published in Seribner’s in 
the instalments of December, 1888, and January, 1889. Steven- 
son must have approved of the pirates, for they were in the 
earlier pages which he praised without stint, e. g.: 

No thought have I now apart from it, and I have got along up 
to page ninety-two of the draft with great interest.®* 

It is a howling good tale—at least, these first four numbers are: 
the end is a trifle more fantastic, but ’tis all picturesque.®* 

I may also be deceived as to the numbers of The Master now 
going and already gone [ten numbers]; but to me they seem First 
Chop, sir, First Chop. I hope I shall pull off that damned ending; 
but it still depresses me: 





The bizarre ending might have been effective if Stevenson 
had worked out the living burial with enthusiasm. We know 
that he liked it when he first thought of it, and came to hate it 
as he actually wrote it. But there can be no such uncertainty 
about the Blackbeard episode. It was written as Stevenson 
intended it; he liked it; and it is bad. This can be realized 
through a comparison of his portrayal of piracy with that in his 
principal source. 


5° Chesterton, op. cit., pp. 130-32. 

51 4. H. Japp, Robert Louis Stevenson: A Record, an Estimate, and a Memorial 
(New York, 1905), p. 201. 

52 Letters 2.101-02. °° Ibid., 2. 101. 54 [bid., 2. 106. 5° Ibid., 2. 158. 
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When Stevenson was annoyed by the suggestion that Treasure 
Island was inspired by Defoe, he replied: 


T.I. came out of Kingsley’s At Last, where I got the Dead Man’s 
Chest—and that was the seed—and out of the great Captain 
Johnson’s History of Notorious Pirates.*® 


Here he surrendered his case to the prosecution. For he got 
nothing from Kingsley but the name of a West Indian islet— 
a hint for the tag of pirate song about “ Fifteen men on the 
Dead Man’s Chest.” The chief source for his information 
about pirates was “the great Captain Johnson ”—who was 
(as I have shown elsewhere) that same ubiquitous Daniel Defoe 
whom he sought to elude.’ A penetrating critic, although he 
was acquainted with “Johnson’s ” History in a late and debased 
version, came near to anticipating my discovery when he 
bracketed Defoe and “ Johnson ” as influences on Stevenson’s 
style: 

Bunyan and Defoe should be particularly mentioned, and that 
later excellent worthy, Captain Charles Johnson, who compiled 
the ever-memorable ‘ Lives of Pirates and Highwaymen.’ ** 

There is evidence enough (in his letters and in the narrative 
itself) to prove conclusively that Stevenson began T'reasure 
Island with the haziest notion of pirate life, and that he got 
into his stride after reading “Johnson’s ” [Defoe’s] History. 
On August 25, 1881, he wrote to Henley that he had finished 
two chapters, and the next day he changed this to three 
chapters: 


5° Ibid., 1. 378. Stevenson subsequently mentioned Irving and Poe as additional 
sources. 

°? Cf. Chapter 8 of my Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies (Indiana University 
Humanities Series No. 1, Bloomington, 1939). This assignment of the History to 
Defoe has been accepted by special students of piracy and of Defoe (e. g., Geoffrey 
Callender, ‘“‘ The Authorship of The History of the . . . Pirates (1724), Mariner’s 
Mirror 26 [1940], 97-99; Dr. Henry C. Hutchins, The Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature, 2. 508). Dr. Philip Gosse, author of a bibliography of “ Captain 
Charles Johnson” and a special student of the history of piracy, writes me that 
he accepts the attribution of the History to Defoe without question. Mr. Charles 
Grey, of Lahore, made a shrewd guess at Defoe’s authorship of the History, only 
one year after my first announcement of the discovery in 1932; cf. his Pirates of the 
Eastern Seas (London, n.d., but Foreword dated 1933), p. 6. 

5° Walter Raleigh, “ Robert Louis Stevenson,” Proceedings of the Royal Institu- 
tion 14. 589. 
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All now heard by Lloyd, F., and my father and mother, with 
high approval. It’s quite silly and horrid fun, and what I want is 
the best book about the Buccaneers that can be had—the latter B’s 
above all, Blackbeard and sich, and get Nutt or Bain to send it 
skimming by the fastest post.*® 

Nutt or Bain must have sent the best book skimming; for 
shortly after the first three chapters the tone of the story changes 
beyond belief. Literary critics have admired the picture of 
eighteenth century life in the opening chapters; but boy readers 
of Young Folks did not relish a pirate story which started out 
to be “ quite silly and horrid fun,” and to any student of the 
history of piracy the opening chapters are impossible. The title 
was to be The Sea-Cook. Among the pirates a cook had no 
influence; the only considerable mention of one in Defoe’s 
History occurs when pirates captured the Rose: 

They took all the crew out of her but the cook, who, they said, 
being a greasy fellow would fry well in the fire; so the poor man 
was bound to the mainmast and burned in the ship, to the no small 
diversion of Low and his myrmidons.®° 


According to the dramatist Pinero, Stevenson’s childhood 
love of Skelt’s cardboard theater made him see human character 
in terms of make-believe, and the dramatic portrayal of human 
conduct as a puppet show; so that even in adult life he presented 
the men and women of his dramas as a penny plain or twopence 
coloured." No doubt Pinero’s remarks apply more closely 
to Stevenson’s plays than to his works of prose fiction, but it 
is obvious that the titles of the first three chapters of Treasure 
Island suggest the cardboard theater of Stevenson’s childhood. 
They are Skeltish, ““ Twopence Coloured,” not piratical: “* The 
Old Seadog at the Admiral Benbow,” “ Black Dog Appears and 
Disappears,” and “ The Black Spot.” A “seadog” is almost 
unknown in actual writings on piracy; no pirate was ever called 
Black Dog; and “ The Black Spot,” appropriate enough for the 
boyish melodrama of “ The Lantern-Bearers ” in their secret 
ritual on the coast of Scotland, was quite unknown among 
workaday pirates. 

5° Letters. 1. 258. 

°° 4 General History of the Pirates (Arthur L. Hayward reprint, London, 1926), 
p. 289. 

®1 Robert Louis Stevenson as a Dramatist (ed. Clayton Hamilton, New York, 
1914). 
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When we get into the chapters in which Stevenson made use 
of Defoe’s History, we almost succeed in entering a world of 
real men. The names show this immediately (and we know 
from other sources how carefully Stevenson always chose his 
names). The name of the pirate leader (wherever Stevenson 
found it) is no such absurdity as Black Dog; it is Captain Silver, 
after the master gunner of all England under King William and 
Queen Anne.” Silver is also called Long John, after “ Long 
Ben ” Avery, most famous of pirates. The name Pew sounds 
real enough; there was a pirate named Captain Dew,” and 
another (notorious enough to be mentioned in the King’s Com- 
mission which authorized Captain Kidd to destroy pirates) 
called Captain Tew.** Some other writers have previously 
observed that the real Israel Hands was a quartermaster and a 
subordinate captain under the great Captain Teach (Black- 
beard) of “Johnson’s”” History; but no one has remarked on 
the fact that the original Hands was crippled for life by a bullet 
wound when Teach shot him as a drunken whim “—much as 
Stevenson’s Hands was crippled from a wound in the leg during 
a drunken brawl with a shipmate. The Darby M’Graw of 
Captain Flint’s dying cry was named for the Darby Mullins 
who was hanged with Captain Kidd. But the most interesting 
name is the oddly effective Ben Gunn; one ought not to be 
surprised to find, among the ex-pirates listed by the History 
as living secure on shore in Africa, “At Rio Pongo, Benjamin 
Gun.” 

Attacks on the seamanship of Treasure Island aroused a 
passionate protest to Henley: 


. . . Of course, my seamanship is jimmy: did I not beseech you 
I know not how often to find me an ancient mariner—and you, 


*2 Cf. Luttrell’s Brief Relation, 2. 416, 596; 3. 191, 197, 222, 346; 5. 250, 586; 
6. 471. Cf. also Chamberlayne’s The Present State of Great Britain (1708 ed.), 
633. 
°° 4 General History of the Pirates, pp. 31, 399. 

** Ibid., pp. 31, 387, 397-416. 

°° Ibid., p. 56. 

°° Ibid., p. 396. 

®7 Ibid., p. 198. Nearly a year after I had completed this paper, I found that 
Mr. Charles Grey (op. cit., p. 24) had anticipated my explanation of the originals of 
Pew and M’Graw (besides the more obvious one of Israel Hands, which has been 
pointed out by several others). The most interesting names (Silver and Gunn) have 
apparently never been traced previously. 
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whose own wife’s own brother is one of the ancientest, did nothing for 
me? As for my seamen, did Runciman ever know eighteenth-century 
Buccaneers? No? Well, no more did I. But I have known and 
sailed with seamen too, and lived and eaten with them; and I made 
my put-up shot in no great ignorance, but as a put-up thing has to 
be made, ?. e. to be coherent and picturesque, and damn the expense. 
Are they fairly lively on the wires? Then, favour me with your 
tongues. Are they wooden, and dim, and no sport? Then it is I 
that am silent, otherwise not. The work, strange as it may sound 
in the ear, is not a work of realism ... I make these paper people to 
please myself, and Skelt, and God Almighty, and with no ulterior 
purpose. Yet am I mortal myself; for, as I remind you, I begged 
for a supervising mariner.** 


One feature of the seamanship most ridiculed was the notion 
that a boy and a man could bring a 200 ton vessel safe to its 
harborage; yet that identical thing was recorded in Defoe’s 
History, where a ship of exactly “ 200 tons burthen” was left 
in possession of the mate, and “ it being fair weather, the mate 
and a boy brought the vessel into Port Royal, in Jamaica.” ® 

The historical facts of the death of Blackbeard and the hang- 
ing of his crew would inhibit the use of his name; yet Captain 
Flint was merely a substitute for Blackbeard. Defoe’s History 
tells us that quartermasters had superior powers over captains 
except in time of action; *° and the sea-cook assumed his rightful 
character as a former quartermaster, of whom even Flint had 
been afraid. But Stevenson could not shake off the preposses- 
sion with which he began the story. As quartermaster Silver 
would have been second in command; yet he referred to himself 
as “a man before the mast,” “* and Ben Gunn called him by 
mutually contradictory terms both “ quartermaster ” and “ the 
cook; and the ringleader, too.” ™ 

Stevenson stated in a letter to Henley (and hinted again in 
one of his essays) ** that Henley was the model of Silver: 


It was the sight of your maimed strength and masterfulness that 
begot John Silver in Treasure Island. Of course, he is not in any 


°S Letters 1. 346. 

°° 4 General History of the Pirates, p. 305. 

*° Tbid., pp. 108, 184-85, ete. 

*t Treasure Island (Thistle ed.), p. 80. 

*2 Tbid., pp. 115, 114. 

73 Memoirs of an Islet ” (\emories and Portraits, Thistle ed.), p. 25. 
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other quality or feature the least like you; but the idea of the 
maimed man, ruling and dreaded by the sound, was entirely taken 
from you."** 


Little as Henley relished the idea, he very likely helped to fix 
Stevenson’s impression of Silver. But a far closer analogue for 
Silver is “Johnson’s” one-legged pirate, “stuck round with 
pistols,” who told the unfortunate Captain Mackra [{Macree, 
Macrae] that he would “stand by him” **—the very words 
which Silver kept repeating to Jim Hawkins.” This identifica- 
tion is almost clinched by the fact that “ Johnson’s ” one-legged 
pirate was enrolled under the black flag of Captain England 
(as Silver had formerly been, according to the narrative of 
his exploits which he told while Jim was hiding in the apple 
barrel) . 

Silver’s detailed references to his life as a pirate are taken 
nearly verbatim from “ Johnson.” From “ Johnson,” too, come 
the pieces-of-eight from the Spanish Plate Fleet,” the “rules ” in 
use among the pirates, the settling of disputes by duels,” 
and the rather unexpected custom among the pirates of taking 
oaths on a Bible.*° 

In The Master of Ballantrae the knowledge of piracy begins 
where that of 7'reasure Island left off. There is no clumsy 
attempt to make a central figure of a sea-cook; when Ballantrae 
becomes the actual leader, he is at once elected quartermaster,®: 
though he allows Teach to remain a figurehead as captain. 
These mismanaged pirates had sailed without the customary 
rules; but with Ballantrae’s reform administration “ laws were 
passed in imitation of those of a pirate by the name of 
Roberts ” *°—the same pirate whose “rules” were given at 
greatest length by Defoe.’ Blackbeard is no longer disguised as 


74 Letters 1. 318. 

*§ 4 General History of the Pirates, p. 92. The identification of this pirate as 
the original of Silver was suggested by Colonel John Biddulph (The Pirates of 
Malabar, London, 1907, p. 139n.). It has since been repeated by others, notably 
by Dr. Philip Gosse (The History of Piracy, London, 1932, p. 240). 

78 Treasure Island (Thistle ed. ), pp. 216-17. 

*? Treasure Island, p. 76; A General History of the Pirates, pp. 8, 105. 

*8 Treasure Island, pp. 216, 221, etc.; History, pp. 182-84, etc. 

7° Treasure Island, pp. 214-15; History, p. 305. 

8° Treasure Island, p. 225; History, p. 184. 

‘1 The Master of Ballantrae (Thistle ed.), p. 46. 

®3 Loc. cit. ** History, pp. 182-84. 
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Captain Flint; he appears in his own person, and is called a 
“ most notorious pirate ” in the very language of Defoe’s title- 
page. As in the History, he curls his hair and his beard in 
ringlets, chews glass, burns sulphur, calls his ship a hell, and 
pretends that he is a devil.“* Even the rather unusual name 
of his ship, the Sarah, is easily explained; Long John Silver's 
former leader, Captain England, had captured a ship called the 
Sarah.** 

Ballantrae’s companion seizes on a fiddle and is given special 
privileges as “ Crowding Pat,” the ship’s musician; in the His- 
tory much was said of the music on board ship, especially of the 
fiddles. The futility of most of the captures echoes the History, 
where most of the ships seized were small vessels with pitifully 
little worth the taking. The device of piracy at the end, which 
Mr. Japp imagined, is non-existent; Harris was only suspected 
of having been a pirate formerly,*® the Master made a futile 
attempt to be elected leader (as he had been among the 
pirates) ,“* and the famous buried treasure was sought but never 
found. The actual pirate episode is all in the first quarter of 
the book. 

As in the History, Blackbeard attempts to cheat his crew by 
absconding with the treasure,“* and his ship is run into an inlet 
on the Georgia-Carolina coast,*’ where she is taken by an ex- 
peditionary force in boats.*° In Defoe the drunken pirates 
often chase a man-of-war by mistake, and are saved from their 
folly by their captain; *t in The Master of Ballantrae Black- 
beard attempts to capture the warship and is rescued by 
Ballantrae’s reversing the ship’s course.** 

In spite of the superior knowledge of piracy in The Master 
of Ballantrae, the effect is inferior to that in 7’reasure Island. 
As Chesterton pointed out, Stevenson wavered in his presenta- 

84 The Master of Ballantrae, pp. 40, 44; History, p. 57. 

85 History, p. 86. 

8° The Master of Ballantrae, p. 240. 

‘7 Ibid., pp. 267-68. 

88 Ibid., p. 54; History, p. 48. 

8° The Master of Ballantrae, p. 51 ff.; History, pp. 48, 52. 

°° The Master of Ballantrae, p. 55; History, pp. 52-59. 

1 History, pp. 208, 236, 294. Ballantrae’s action in overruling his captain is 
closely foreshadowed by an exceptional passage in the History (p.108), where 
the quartermaster Rackham resists Captain Vane’s desire to board a ship. 

®? The Master of Ballantrae, pp. 48-44. 
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tion of Blackbeard. His Blackbeard is not only an anachronism, 
a generation too late for probability; he is two different people— 
the terrible rover whose name is enough to frighten strangers 
into submission, and the cowardly dupe of the first man who 
faces him manfully. The supposed narrator adds a footnote: 

This Teach of the Sarah must not be confused with the celebrated 
Blackbeard. The dates and facts by no means tally. It is possible 
the second Teach may have at once borrowed the name and imi- 
tated the more excessive part of his manners from the first.®* 
But the blurring of character is no afterthought; from his first 
appearance Teach has been two different characters—notorious 
pirate and neurotic weakling. There seemed to be a flaw in 
Stevenson’s love of romantic action; again and again he pre- 
pared for desperate courage, and he escaped by a subterfuge. 
Ballantrae is held up as a desperate fellow; yet he rides away 
from Alan Breck, triumphs over a fool, stabs a helpless man 
in a bog, and attempts to murder his brother by a dishonorable 
trick in fencing. Jim Hawkins shoots Hands accidentally; 
David Balfour presses the pistol to a man and fires, when he is 
too panicky to take aim; the ruthless Villon becomes sick at the 
sight of blood; even the triumphant Alan Breck is victorious 
over men who are no swordsmen, and takes to his heels when 
the odds are against him. Stevenson is thought of as a portrayer 
of adventurous action; yet in The Master of Ballantrae we find 
him bringing in one of the most terrible characters in history 
only to present him as a coward and fool. 

5 

In one of his best-known essays, Stevenson identifies the 
piratic with the make-believe world of cardboard theaters: 

Indeed, this name of Skelt appears so stagey and piratic, that I 
will adopt it boldly to design these qualities.** 
When he wrote for a winter cloak from Paris, Colvin recorded, 


I amused myself looking for one suited to his taste for the pictur- 
esque and piratical in apparel, .. .*° 


8 Tbid., p. 53. 

*** A Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured” (Memories and Portraits, Thistle 
‘ed.), p. 311. 

°5 New Letters, p. 51. 
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In his letter to Cosmo Monkhouse Stevenson spoke of picturing 
himself “in many favourite attitudes; signalling for a boat 
from my pirate ship with a pocket-handkerchief, .. .”’ “ Pictur- 
esque and piratical,” “ stagey and piratic,” “ in many favourite 
attitudes.” The central weakness of Stevenson is indicated in 
these phrases. 

It has been stated by Colvin that Stevenson had no gift 
for journalism,’* and by Steuart that much of his work was 
journalism; * and in a way both estimates are right. He wrote 
of many things, and well; but he lacked the objectivity of the 
great journalist Defoe. 

Like Defoe, he could not tell a story except in the first person; 
all complaints against first-personal narrative, by Stevenson ** 
or his admirers,*® are beside the point. When he began a story 
in the third person it got lost in introspection; if it was to be a 
full-length novel it remained unfinished. If the story was begun 
in the first person it came alive in his hands. Even the clumsy 
shifts of the narrator’s point of view in Treasure Island and 
The Master of Ballantrae do not rob these stories of momen- 
tum; even so sorry a thing as the first-personal St. Ives hurried 
forward almost to completion while the third-personal Weir of 
Hermiston bogged down and remained a fragment. 

But one has only to compare Stevenson’s use of the first 
person with Defoe’s to see the difference. Stevenson’s “I” is 
too often really “I.” Too rarely does he submerge his own 
personality in the creative portrayal of imagined characters. 
Even the finest portraits in his gallery—and there are some 
memorable ones—resemble their author. Like Barrie’s Senti- 
mental Tommy (who was patterned after Stevenson), Alan 
Breck and Miss Grant cry out to be noticed, and they identify 
themselves as part of Stevenson. Even the big feet of David 
Balfour are perhaps due to an inverted consciousness of Steven- 
son’s remarkably small and shapely feet.’ Defoe identifies 





°° Letters 1. 115. 

®? Steuart, op. cit. 1. 181. 

*§ Letters 2. 348-49. 

°° Japp, op. cit., pp. 196-97. A less friendly view is expressed by Frank Swinner- 
ton, R. L. Stevenson: A Critical Study (New York, 1923), pp. 143-44. 

10 Steuart, op. cit., 2. 246. Cf. Denis de Beaulieu’s “ feet of which he was justly 
proud” (“ The Sire de Malétroit’s Door’). 
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himself with his characters. Defoe becomes Crusoe, and Colonel 1 he col 
Jack, and Quaker William, even—to some extent—Moll fighter 
Flanders. when 
Stevenson’s great models in fiction were Defoe and Scott. His the st 
favorite novel was Rob Roy, “ the best of Sir Walter’s by nearly To 
as much as Sir Walter is the best of novelists.” *** Rob Roy bitter 
is Scott’s only novel in the first person throughout, and the one suran 
of his works most influenced by Defoe.**? Fond as Stevenson the ri 
was of tracing his ancestry, he could establish but one important bodie: 
literary connection for his forebears: his grandfather had sailed below 
with Walter Scott on the cruise which inspired The Pirate. one 0 
Despite his repeated condemnations of The Pirate, Stevenson } journ: 
was much influenced by it. He wrote to Henley of “The Merry quietl 
Men es with 
It is, I fancy, my first real shoot at a story; an odd thing, sir, News 
but, I believe, my own, though there is a little of Scott’s Pirate in confir 
it, as how should there not? He had the root of romance in such two a 
places.’ He ec 
And for all his quest of style and his objections to Scott’s Alexa 
careless writing, he recognized the power of the great master: at the 
, ;' : ‘i Coast 
. those who avoid (or seek to avoid) Scott's facility are apt ian a 
to be continually straining and torturing their style to get in more al 
of life. And to many the extra significance does not redeem the certal 
strain.?°* } Selkit 
For Scott belongs (like Defoe) with Shakespeare, among the see 
great objective writers—men who saw life steadily and whole, cown 
and who could take pictures of it without getting their thumbs = 
in the line of vision. Scott and Defoe are of all English writers WI . 
the two “ Great Unknowns *—men who wore anonymity like a 1 
garment. And as for Shakespeare, many excellent second-rate ye 
brains have busied themselves to prove that he never existed. wees 
But Stevenson was always “R. L. S.”—‘“ the best known and | of th 
best loved initials in modern literature.” *°> Like Alan Breck, bon: 
ga “Essays and Fragments Written at Vailima” (Sketches, Criticisms, Etc., 108 Cf 
Thistle ed.), p. 444. ° 
102 Cf. my “ Defoe and Scott,” PMLA 66 (1941). 719-20. Huma 
103 Letters 1. 247. ) pit, 
14 Ibid. 1. $71-72. 1940, | 
*°5 Even today, with a far greater flair for publicity and with a literary career 170, 1 
nearly three times as long as Stevenson’s, “G. B.S.” surpasses “ R. L. S.” in only Pirate. 
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he continually turns to us for admiration: “Am I no a bonny 
fighter? In the essays this is well enough; but it is not so well 
when the hero of a narrative is so like the author as to interrupt 
the story. 

To Defoe, piracy was not picturesque or stagey; it was a 
bitter experience of life, which cost him money in marine in- 
surance and contributed to his bankruptcy. When he came up 
the river to London from his tile works at Tilbury, he saw the 
bodies of pirates (Captain Kidd and others) hanging in chains 
below Execution Dock. He knew many ex-pirates in London— 
one of them a porter whose name he borrowed for a supposed 
journal of Madagascar,’ another a citizen whom he met walking 
quietly on ’Change, and still another a crippled street beggar 
with the odd name of Israel Hands. He himself had lain in 
Newgate Prison only two years after Captain Kidd had been 
confined there. He had seen pirates hanged, and had written 
two accounts of the last hours of one of the best known of them. 
He collaborated with John Atkins,’ who had sailed with 
Alexander Selkirk on his last voyage and had served as Register 
at the great trial of pirates at Cape Corso Castle on the Guinea 
Coast, at which the surgeon who amputated Long John Silver’s 
leg was sentenced to hang with the rest of Roberts’ men. Almost 
certainly he knew Woodes Rogers, who had brought Alexander 
Selkirk home from Juan Fernandez, and who had been a kind of 
Governor-General of pirates in the Bahamas. Defoe has come 
down to us as the historian of pirates and as their literary 
spokesman. 

And even Scott did not deal with pirates in books alone. 
When he was a very alert seven year old boy in Edinburgh, 
and Paul Jones lay in the Firth of Forth threatening a descent 
on the city, his mother mistook the Castle drum for the landing 
of the pirates. On his great trip around the north of Scotland 
with Stevenson’s grandfather, he narrowly escaped being taken 
captive by American privateers. He met and talked with one 


106 Cf. my Defoe’s Sources for “ Robert Drury’s Journal” (Indiana University 
Humanities Series No. 9, Bloomington, Indiana, 1943) . 

107 Cf. my “ Defoe, Selkirk and John Atkins” (Notes and Queries, December 21, 
1940, pp. 436-38) and my Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies, pp. 126, 143, 144, 
170, 173, 229, 231, 233. Cf. also Defoe’s [‘ Johnson’s”’] General History of the 
Pirates, pp. xii, 152-64, 169-76, 216-54, etc. 
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old woman who remembered the famous pirate Gow—whom 
Defoe had seen hanged. 

But for Stevenson, Execution Dock was a literary tradition, 
and no privateers were to be met upon the coast. Pirates be- 
longed to “the pleasant Land of Counterpane.” In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, after the last of the sea rovers 
and before the coming of the U-boats, piracy appealed to many 
English writers as a joke, a hackneyed theme of the music-halls, 
“silly and horrid fun.” The Pirates of Penzance was acted in 
the vear before Treasure Island was written. Peter Pan, with 
its Captain Hook (the one-armed travesty of the one-legged 
Captain Silver), came only twenty-one years after Treasure 
Island appeared in book form. 

There were for Stevenson three kinds of realism: realism 
proper, for which—despite the regrets of Mr. George Hellman 
and some of his other recent admirers—he had no great apti- 
tude; *°* the unreal realism of M. Schwob,’®® the romantic vein 
in which he excelled most writers of the world; and unreal un- 
realism, the Skeltery of the cardboard theater. Stevenson 
became a man; but he never quite put away childish things. 


Indiana University 


108 Cf. Letters 1. 337; 2. 349. 
°° Tn his article “R.L.S.” in The New Review (February, 1895), M. Marcel 
Schwob stressed the idea that Defoe and Stevenson were alike in their “ unreal 


realism "—the power to modify the familiar to secure terrific effect. He suggested 
that this power was transmitted from Defoe to Poe and Stevenson, and that Dickens 
caught some flashes of it. Oddly enough, Schwob told of his disillusionment when 
he read the matter-of-fact life of Captain Kidd in “ Charles Johnson.” Schwob did 
not know that “ Charles Johnson” was one of the many pseudonyms of Defoe, and 
he made no allowance for the difference between Defoe’s known work as romancer 
and as historian. 
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LAMB'S CRITICISM OF RESTORATION COMEDY 
By Water E. Hovcuton, Jr. 


No one, I believe, has ever thought that Lamb’s essay “ On 
the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century ” was a first-rate 
piece of criticism. From Hunt and Macaulay to Dobrée and 
Stoll it has been condemned with qualified praise of its charm, 
or praised with qualifications that deny its central thesis. 
Stated in extreme form, that thesis is that the world of Wycher- 
ley and Congreve is an unreal world (“it is altogether a specu- 
lative scene of things, which has no reference whatever to the 
world that is”), and therefore a world outside our moral judg- 
ment (the characters “in their own sphere do not offend my 
moral sense; in fact they do not appeal to it at all”). Ina 
word, the Horners and the Mirabels and the Dorimants “ have 
got out of Christendom into the land—what shall I call it?—of 
cuckoldry—the Utopia of gallantry ” where “ there is neither 
right nor wrong.”? A thesis more exposed to attack can 
scarcely be imagined, for it denies, or it seems to deny, that 
this comedy bears any relation to an actual society existing at 
the Restoration, or indeed to any society at any time anywhere 
else; and that it ever raises the moral question at all. Adopting 
these interpretations, Macaulay brought up his battery of his- 
torical facts to show that Lamb’s “ argument, though ingenious, 
is altogether sophistical ”; Fitzgerald spoke of “ this well-known 
fantastic theory ” which “ has been dealt with by Lord Macau- 
lay ”; and more recently, Dobrée, in finding Restoration comedy 
“ as close to real life as possible,” found of course that Macaulay 
was right, “ though his moral judgment was irrelevant.” * In- 


“ee 


*See the references below in notes 3, 4, and 5. 

* The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (1903-1905), 2. 141- 
147. This is the text from which these and all later quotations are taken. 

3 Macaulay in his review of Hunt’s edition of Lamb, The Edinburgh Review 
(Jan., 1841), and in his Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays (1878), 
4. 358; Percy Fitzgerald in his edition of The Life, Letters, and Writings of 
Charles Lamb (1875). 3. 435; B. Dobrée, Restoration Comedy, 1660-1720 (1924), 
pp. 26, 22. Dobrée’s notion that Macaulay’s moral judgment was irrelevant is an 
application of the one “ useful truth” he finds (p. 23) in Lamb’s essay, that “ we 
must not confuse moral and aesthetic values.” If this means that an aesthetic 
judgment should be kept “ free’ of moral values, it is not found in Lamb and it is 
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deed, Lamb has seemed so obviously wrong that many critics 
have either impugned his motives or offered an apologia. 
Leigh Hunt thought Lamb was trying to “ play his readers a 
child’s trick ” by persuading them that Congreve’s characters 
“were doing nothing but ‘ making as if’ ”; and Canon Ainger 
spoke of Lamb not convincing us “ of the sincerity of his reason- 
ing.” * Other explanations damn with faint excuse: he “ loved 
to find some soul of goodness in things evil”; the essay “ is 
characteristic of Lamb’s paradoxical spirit and half-conscious 
irony ”; “ Lamb’s trick, indeed, was innocent enough; he was 
trying to persuade his readers to become Congreve’s also, in 
spite of their prudish horror.” * 

But what if the initial assumptions are wrong? Lamb did 
not define, in so many words, what he meant by an unreal world 
or by the moral sense being excluded. His meaning, as deter- 
mined by the whole context, may be quite different, and not 
the least fantastic. Or again, certain statements which at best 
are dubious when taken literally and by themselves, may be 
quite true when qualified by the surrounding paragraphs. In 


not true. Macaulay’s moral judgment was not irrelevant; it was simply misapplied 
because he assumed that the experience of Restoration art was of exactly the same 
kind as an experience of Restoration society itself. 

The extent to which Macaulay has dominated opinion is suggested by Fitz- 
gerald’s phrasing and is frankly admitted by Alfred Ainger, Charles Lamb (1882), 
p. 171, where he speaks of Lamb’s essay having “received more attention than 
its importance at all warrants, from the circumstance that Macaulay set to work 
seriously to demolish its reasoning.” Macaulay’s assumption that Lamb thought 
Restoration comedy a fairy-land, with no relation to any actual society, is accepted 
without question by E. V. Lucas, Works of Charles and Mary Lamb 1. 492, Kathleen 
M. Lynch, 7'he Social Mode of Restoration Comedy (1926), p. 4, and Malcolm 
Elwin, The Playgoer’s Handbook to Restoration Drama (1928), pp. 11-12, 18, 24, 
175-176; as well as by Hunt (see next note) and Dobrée. 

*Hunt, The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar 
(1840), p. Ixxxvii; Ainger, Lamb, p. 172. Cf. Hartley Coleridge, letter to Edward 
Moxon, Mar. 12, 1840, in Letters, ed. G. E. and E. L. Griggs (1986), p. 236: 
Lamb’s essay is “rather an apology for the audiences which applauded and him- 
self who delighted in the plays, than for the plays themselves.” 

® Ainger, Lamb, p. 172; Paul Elmer More, Shelburne Essays, second series 
(1906), p. 96 (strictly speaking, the remark is made about Lamb’s essay on Shake- 
speare, but the connection More goes on to draw between that essay and the 
“Artificial Comedy” makes the remark apply as well, I think, to the latter); 
Dobrée, p. 22. Cf. Hartley Coleridge, Letters, p. 237: “Lamb always took things 
by the better handle.” Oliver Elton, John Palmer, and E. E. Stoll are partial 
exceplions to the critical tradition as sketched in this paragraph: see below, p. 
63 and notes 9, 23, and 25. 
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short, what is needed is a close rereading of the text with the 
mind freed from critical preconceptions. When this is done, 
Lamb’s brilliant criticism may be rescued from its long dis- 
paragement, and accorded the weight and influence it deserves. 


We may dispose at once of the notion that Lamb himself 
saw no relation between these plays and the court society of 
the Restoration. Years earlier he had read Burnet’s History of 
His Own Time, and found it a “ true history,” “full of scan- 
dal . . . no palliatives, but all the stark wickedness.”* The 
reference was rather to political than social life, but he could 
not have missed Burnet’s sections on the “ great dissolution 
of morals in court,”and the wild and witty extravagances of 
Dorset, Sedley, and Rochester (the well-known model for Dori- 
mant) .’ Lamb did not need Macaulay to tell him that Wycher- 
ley and Congreve wrote from observation. If he found the 
world of Restoration comedy to be unreal, it was not because 
he thought it had no relation to Restoration life. Palmer was 
right in saying that in his essay Lamb did not deny an “ his- 
torical connexion ” between the plays and the time; but he 
was utterly wrong when he thought “ Lamb might have con- 
cluded, but did not think fit to conclude, here was a perfect 
reflexion of the genius of early Restoration society.” * The 
whole force of Lamb’s argument was directed against that very 
conclusion. Far from any reflection of actual life, the world of 
artificial comedy was a world of its own “ almost as much as 
fairy-land.” There might be a connection, just as there is a 
connection between the world of fairy and the world of human 
nature—though we have still to determine if Lamb positively 
affirmed such a relation. But if connection there was, it was 
by no means close enough, in his opinion, to make the drama 
realistic. 

This is exactly the conclusion of E. E. Stoll, who has persis- 
tently attacked the realism theory of Palmer and others, and 
therefore alone among modern critics has been sympathetic 


* Letter to Thomas Manning, Mar. 1, 1800, in Works, 6. 158. 

7 Gilbert Burnet, History of His Own Time (1833), 1. 168-171, 183-184, 482-487; 
and on the stage, 6. 215-216. 

8 John Palmer, The Comedy of Manners (1918), pp. 18 and 19. This error 
was exposed by E. E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (1927), p. 45. 
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with Lamb’s point of view.’ But he thinks Lamb went so far 
as to deny any relation at all between literature and life: 
“Lamb is here, as usual, the dreamy, subtilizing Elia, . 
remembers that these are comedies and works of art, but for- 
gets their necessary ultimate relation to morality and life.” * 
Did he forget it, or did he find it so tenuous in this comedy as 
to produce an effect of unreality? Was he dreaming, or was he 
writing from his own sensitive experience in the theatre? 

The essay first appeared as the second of three articles which 
Lamb wrote in 1822 for The London Magazine. His subject 
was not theories of comedy but acting; indeed, the original title 
of the essay, and the series, was “ The Old Actors ”—critical 
sketches of Bensley, Bannister, Palmer, Kemble, and others. 
But in describing the players, he was drawn on to describe the 
plays; and his generalizations are so closely allied with observed 
performance as to leave no doubt they were formed by this 
inductive process—so different from dreamy speculation. Was 
it not Bensley’s acting of Malevolio with “an air of Spanish 
loftiness,” with “ something in it beyond the coxcomb ” which 
suggested the interpretation of Shakespeare’s text??? And how 
much may we not owe to Palmer and Bannister for the theory 
of artificial comedy? 

The theory was first stated when Lamb came, at the close of 
article one, to speak of these actors. He remembered Banni- 
ster’s performance of Ben the Sailor in Love for Love, and 
found it symbolized in the playing of act IV, scene vi, when 


® Shakespeare Studies, pp. 44-56, 89 n.; and see also, though Lamb is not men- 
tioned, his article on “ The Beau Monde at the Restoration,’ MLN. 49 (1934), 
425-432. Palmer (p. 20) values Lamb’s essay as “a perpetual necessary protest 
against the final reference of the poet’s work to the merely sensible standards of 
contemporary morality ”; but Palmer’s thesis (p. 15), that “ Restoration comedy 
must be judged as an honest reflexion of contemporary manners,” puts him in the 
hostile camp. It is only by forcing the same conclusion upon Lamb’s text that 
he is able to maintain a deceptive appearance of sympathy. See also note 23 
below. 

1° Shakespeare Studies, p. 46; and cf. p. 58. 

1TIn the issues for February, April, and October. They are reprinted by Lucas, 
Works of Lamb, 2. 280-298. With some cutting and alteration, Lamb published 
all three in Elia (1823), with the titles, “On Some of the Old Actors,” “On the 
Artificial Comedy of the Last Century,” and “On the Acting of Munden.” 

12 Lucas, 2. 135. All later quotations are from the essay form of the articles, 
carefully checked against the magazine drafts. 
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Ben returns from sea and meets his father. Since this is the 
key passage, it must be quoted at length: 


Sir Sampson. Thou hast been many a weary league, Ben, since 
I saw thee. 

Ben. Ey, ey, been! Been far enough, an that be all—Well, 
father, and how do all at home? how does brother Dick, and 
brother Val? 

Sir Sampson. Dick! body o’ me, Dick has been dead these two 
years. I writ you word when you were at Leghorn. 

Ben. Mess, that’s true; Marry, I had forgot. Dick’s dead, as 
you say—Well, and how?—I have many a question to ask you— 


Here is an instance of insensibility which in real life would be 
revolting, or rather in real life could not have co-existed with the 
warm-hearted temperament of the character. But when you read it 
in the spirit with which such playful selections and specious com- 
binations rather than strict metaphrases of nature should be taken, 
or when you saw Bannister play it, it neither did, nor does wound 
the moral sense at all... . 


But when an actor comes, and instead of the delightful phan- 

tom—the creature dear to half-belief—which Bannister exhibited— 
displays before our eyes a downright concretion of a Wapping 
sailor—a jolly warm-hearted Jack Tar—and nothing else—when 
instead of investing it with a delicious confusedness of the head, 
and a veering undirected goodness of purpose—he gives to it a 
downright daylight understanding, and a full consciousness of its 
actions; thrusting forward the sensibilities of the character with a 
pretence as if it stood upon nothing else, and was to be judged by 
them alone—we feel the discord of the thing; the scene is dis- 
turbed; a real man has got in among the dramatis personae, and 
puts them out. We want the sailor turned out. We feel that his 
true place is not behind the curtain but in the first or second 
gallery. 
This is the core of Lamb’s case. The second article, two months 
later, is simply an expansion,** as though in the meanwhile he 
had realized—or been told by Hazlitt or Coleridge—that this 
idea, thrown out as a finishing touch to article one, was a bril- 
liant intuition, worthy of a fuller development. At any rate the 
gist is here, and stated with greater accuracy and caution than 
in the expanded form. 

First, and most important, we notice that Lamb is not dis- 


18 Strictly speaking, this is not true. The second article also contained a review 
of Godwin’s Antonio, which Lamb cut out when he prepared the text for Elia. 
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cussing artificial comedy by itself, but only by contrast with 
another type of comedy which he goes on at once to define in 
the opening paragraph of article two. The direct connection is 
shown by the parallel phrasing. In a modern play, he says, 
whether sentimental comedy or the “ drama of common life,” 
“the moral point is every thing ”’; and “ instead of the fictitious 
half-believed personages of the stage (the phantoms of old 
comedy) we recognise ourselves, our brothers, aunts, kinsfolk, 
allies, patrons, enemies,—the same as in life.’ The habit of 
reception thus formed in the modern spectator tended to in- 
capacitate him for the correct and utterly different response to 
artificial comedy. What he did was to see the latter as he was 
accustomed to see the former, and hence distort the artificial 
into the natural. “ We substitute a real for a dramatic person, 
and judge him accordingly. We try him in our courts, from 
which there is no appeal to the dramatis personae, his peers.” 
And Lamb shows that this perversion was facilitated by the 
actors themselves. The contrasting performances of Ben are 
paralleled in the main essay by those of Joseph Surface. A 
contemporary actor, trained in the modern school, would no 
longer play the part, Lamb observes, in “ the highly artificial 
manner of Palmer” which “counteracted every disagreeable 
impression.’ On the contrary, “ he would instinctively avoid 
every turn which might tend to wnrealise ” the character, would 
play it straight as “a downright revolting villain,” with the 
result that “ his first appearance must shock and give horror.” 
So also with Crabtree and Sir Benjamin, they must be ripened 
by the same “ hot-bed process of realization into asps or amphis- 
baenas.” ** At every point, this basic comparison is in the front 
of Lamb’s mind, always qualifying the meaning of such terms 
as “unrealize ” or “ realization” by the implied “ in contrast 
with.” If his remarks on artificial comedy are pulled out of 
this context, as they have always been, they are naturally mis- 
understood. They are no more meant to stand alone than 
Milton’s famous description of poetry, which has suffered in the 
same way from critics who ignore the context. Milton never 
called poetry simple, sensuous, and passionate: he called it 
“esse suttle and fine, but more simple, sensuous, and pas- 


** The italics are mine. 
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sionate ” than rhetoric.’ And Lamb, never called the world of 
Wycherley and Congreve “ unreal,” or a fiction, or a dream, or 
a fairyland—except in comparison with the drama of common 
life. 

The criticism of Love for Love starts from a fact of ,con- 
sciousness. Lamb notices (1) that his moral sense was un- 
touched by Bannister’s performance of Ben; and (2) that it 
would be touched, or had been touched, most definitely by 
another actor—namely one who would play the role in the 
modern mode. Why was this so? The answer, he décided, was 
the relative degree of reality, which meant in turn a relative 
degree of moral implication. Far from forgetting the relation 
between art and life, as Stoll imagines that he did, Lamb is 
preoccupied with the different extent of that very relation in 
two types of comedy. Just before the comments on Ben, he 
says that “in the more highly artificial comedy of Congreve or 
of Sheridan especially, the absolute sense of reality . . . is not 
required, or would rather interfere to diminish your pleasure.” *° 
And again, “ you do not believe ” in their characters, but you 
do not disbelieve in them either. Ben is not literally a “ phan- 
tom”: he is a creature “ dear to half-belief”’ and a phantom 
only by comparison with an honest-to-goodness Jack Tar.’ 
Specifically, Ben is a “ dreamy combination of all the accidents 
of a sailor’s character—his contempt of money—his credulity 
to women,” and so on; but he is not a strict metaphrase, not 
the downright concretion of a Wapping sailor. 

Now Lamb has put his finger squarely on the source of this 
difference. It is the suppression—not the extinction—as con- 
trasted with the thrusting forward of the sensibilities, both by 
the playwright and the actor. And therefore the further dif- 
ference in the moral reaction of the audience—either negative 





1° Of Education, To Master Samuel Hartlib (1644), in Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (1908-1909), 1. 206. 

7° The italics are mine. 

17 Again cf. the parallel passage on Palmer in The School for Scandal, where 
Joseph and Charles Surface represent the artificial and the sentimental concep- 
tions of character (Lamb sees the play as an incongruous attempt to combine two 
incompatible things): “ You did not believe in Joseph with the same faith with 
which you believed in Charles. The latter was a pleasant reality, the former a 
no less pleasant poetical foil to it.” We may also notice that Sir Peter Teazle is 
not called an unreality but a “ half-reality.” 
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or positive. So long as the emotional side of human nature is 
largely excluded, the moral sense is hardly affected, and cer- 
tainly not wounded. A man without a heart can only act heart- 
lessly, and for that reason we never think the worse of Ben. 
But given a real warm-hearted Jack Tar, and his callousness 
will at once shock the moral feelings.*® 

This may be put from a more subjective angle. If the char- 
acters of artificial comedy are essentially creatures of wit, if 
their appeal remains broadly on the level of the intellect, then 
our own emotions, whether “good” or “bad,” are scarcely 
implicated.** This is what Lamb is saying in the passage most 
often cited by those critics who are, in his own words, “ more 
virtuous than myself, or more dense ”: 


I could never connect those sports of a witty fancy in any shape 
with any result to be drawn from them to imitation in real life. 
They are a world of themselves almost as much as fairy-land. 
Take one of their characters, male or female (with few exceptions 
they are alike), and place it in a modern play, and my virtuous 
indignation shall rise against the profligate wretch. 


Lamb is concentrating, we notice, on his own reaction. He does 
not say he could not connect these sports with real life, whether 
of the Restoration or his own time, but rather with his own real 
life. It is because the first connection does not include the 
passions, that it is not sufficiently real to rouse his own passions. 
Because the sports are witty, they cannot be an effective temp- 
tation. Hence the characters are creatures, not of fairyland 
but of “a world of themselves” like “ fairy-land ’—that is, 
almost equally neutral in its moral effect upon him, and equally 
opposite to the effect of modern comedy, where his conscience 


*® Cf. the opening paragraph of “Stage Illusion,” Last Essays of Elia (Lucas, 
2. 163) where he contrasts two techniques of acting—one natural “in tragedy— 
in all which is to affect the feelings,” and the other artificial for “certain charac- 
ters in comedy, especially those which are a little extravagant, or which involve 
some notion repugnant to the moral sense.” The two techniques are described 
below in note 25. Also cf. Hazlitt’s excellent contrast, Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers, lecture iv, of Millamant with Rosalind and Perdita; in the former, 
“the springs of nature, passion. or imagination are but feebly touched ”; in the 
latter, hearts are “ panting and breathless with eager delight.” But unlike Lamb, 
who of course knew this passage, Hazlitt does not extend this point to Restoration 
comedy in general. 

*° Cf. Palmer, The Comedy of Manners, pp. 139-140, 294. 
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is at once called into action. The analogous statement a page 
later should be read in the same way: “ The whole is a passing 
pageant, where we should sit as unconcerned at the issues, for 
life or death, as at a battle of the frogs and mice.” This is not 
to call Restoration heroes and heroines as far from human life 
as frogs and mice; but only to say that when our reception is in 
tune with the author’s intention as faithfully interpreted by 
men like Palmer and Bannister, our reaction would be equally 
detached.*° 

It is true enough that in his desire to check the increasing’ 
exclusion of Restoration comedy from the stage on moral 
grounds, Lamb brought forward another argument which is 
quite unsound, and which therefore blurred his real thesis. The 
sound defense against the Evangelical prudery was to center, 
as we have just seen, on the quality of reaction produced, or 
not produced, by Wycherley and Congreve. But Lamb went on 
to claim that the plays themselves were free from any immor- 
ality because the characters have got out of Christendom into 
a world where morality doesn’t exist. “ They break through 
no laws, or conscientious restraints. They know of none.” “ No 
purity of the marriage bed is stained,—for none is supposed to 
have a being.” Taken as they stand, such remarks will not bear 
scrutiny. Restoration comedy depends for its very existence 
on the assumption of orthodox Christian morality, and there- 
fore the possibility of an un-Christian immorality. The flash 
of wit jumps between those two poles. Every ribald remark 
breaks through a moral law, else it would not be comic; every 
joke about adultery presupposes the purity of marriage. Far 
from being out of Christendom, the characters might be 
said to be inside the church—blaspheming, it is true, but blas- 
phemy, as Eliot remarked in this very connection, is a sign of 
faith. And of course Lamb knew that all this was so. Does he 


2°T may seem to labor the point, but the distortion of Lamb’s text to make 
Restoration comedy equal a fairy-land or a battle of frogs and mice is still so 
common as to need emphatic rebuttal. Cf. the references above at the end of note 
8; and observe that in 1928 a handbook to Restoration drama (by Malcolm 
Elwin [see note 3], p. 175) found Lamb’s criticism “ treacherous ”’ on the ground 
that “to talk of Wycherley’s comedies being component parts of a fairyland is 
to flatter the human race beyond belief. Imagine Alderman Gripe and the Widow 
Blackacre with witching wands,” etc.. etc. It is Elwin’s criticism that is treacherous. 

21T. S. Eliot, “A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry” (1928), in his Selected 
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not talk of “those Saturnalia of two or three brief hours,” of 
“the sanctuary and quiet Alsatia of hunted casuistry,” of 
imagining “a world with no meddling restrictions ” where one 
may enjoy an “oblivion of consequences?” Surely he knew 
that Restoration comedy was not only gay, but bold and 
bawdy. Perhaps, with his mind acutely aware of the everlast- 
ing moral pressure of the new comedy, and yet aware also of no 
immoral response in himself to the old comedy, he slipped half- 
consciously into the notion of two worlds, one moral, the other 
non-moral. More probably his desire to save Wycherley and 
Congreve from threatened extinction made him the less critical 
of an argument that the plays themselves lay outside the moral 
sphere, when in point of fact that was true only of the spec- 
tator’s reaction. Even in the midst of his sophistical argument, 
he makes his real and valid point: “No deep affections are 
disquieted,—no holy wedlock bands are snapped asunder,—for 
affection’s depth and wedded faith are not of the growth of 
that soil.”” This is true because now Lamb is denying the exist- 
ence of a moral code in its natural emotional field. Once the 
immoral word or act is pulled up by the roots and left but half 
alive in the cold atmosphere of wit, it no longer touches the 
affections. Lamb himself has demonstrated the truth of this 
theory in the paper called “ A Vision of Horns,” which Lucas 
has rightly called an appendix to the essay on artificial comedy. 
Here Lamb has imagined, literally, a land of cuckoldry where 
everyone wears his horn; but the action remains so completely 
on the level of wit—and not very witty at that—as to preclude 
the least taint of suggestiveness.** 

For the same reason Restoration comedy in its purest form 
is at the opposite pole from pornography. It is only with Van- 
brough and Farghuar that sex is presented passionately,—that 
is, realistically, and only then that the charge of immorality 
may be legitimately brought against some of their scenes.” 





Essays, 1917-1932 (London, 1932), p. 45, and cf. pp. 50, 53. See also Stoll, 
Shakespeare Studies, pp. 47-48, 52, 89 n. 

=? Lucas, Works of Lamb 1. 254-258, with the note on p. 492. Since the essay 
was written three years later, we may suppose that it illustrated what Lamb meant 
by “the land of cuckoldry ” in Restoration comedy. 

*° Cf. Palmer, The Comedy of Manners, pp. 139-140, 271, 295; and I owe to 
him the illustration just below from Wycherley. It seems extraordinary that 
Palmer, holding this theory himself did not discover it in Lamb. His own expla- 
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The period from about 1695 to 1705 is one of hesitation. Emo- 
tions have returned to comedy, but it is still uncertain which 
way they will go: whether they will enter Restoration comedy 
proper and make it sallacious; or ally themselves with virtue 
to create the sentimental pattern. In either case, the moral 
sense is quickened; but the Horners and the Mirabels * do not 
appeal to it at all.” 

Before Lamb this crucial point was made by Wycherley in 
the defense of The Country Wife which he wrote into The Plain 
Dealer. After Olivia has railed about that “ filthy play ” and 
“the filthiest thing in that play, or any other play . . . filthy 
china! nasty debauched china! ” Lord Plausible speaks Wycher- 
ley’s reply in a single acute sentence 

Faith, I dare swear the poor man did not think to disoblige the 
ladies, by any amorous, soft, passionate, luscious saying in his 
play.*4 


Had he done so, then at once Oliva’s case would have been 
true. And Lamb has made substantially the same reply to the 
Evangelical Olivias of his own time, though with specific refer- 
ence to Congreve: 


He has spread a privation of moral light, I will call it, rather 
than by the ugly name of palpable darkness, over his creations; 
and his shadows flit before you without distinction or preference. 
Had he introduced a good character, a single gush of moral feeling, 
a revulsion of the judgment to actual life and actual duties, the 
impertinent Goshen would have only lighted to the discovery of 
deformities, which now are none, because we think them none. 


Had Lamb spoken of a privation of moral effect, and of de- 
formities which now are none because we feel them none, he 
would have expressed his meaning more precisely. But the 
meaning is Wycherley’s, though conveyed by another vehicle 
of contrast. Wycherley argues, in effect, that he didn’t intro- 


nation (p. 22) of what Lamb meant by the “ unreal” world of Restoration comedy 
is as follows: ‘“‘‘ Mr. Horner,’ says Charles Lamb in effect, ‘is a fairy.’ ‘ He is not 
a fairy,’ answers Macaulay, ‘he is an impudent debauchee. He betrays his friends 
and seduces his friend’s wife. People actually behaved like that in the time of 
Charles II. Therefore Mr. Horner is an actual live person. We must detest him 
accordingly.’ Lamb might simply have answered: ‘Every one, seen through the 
imagination of a poet, is a fairy.” To which Macaulay may be conceived as 
replying: ‘That is a hard saying; please put it in terms of common sense.” I 
agree with Macaulay. 
** Act IT, scene i. 
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duce a single gush of immoral feeling, having in mind the type 
of decadence which later appears in Vanbrugh and Farquhar. 
But Lamb’s point of reference being modern comedy, what he 
sees lacking is any gush of moral feeling. In both cases, how- 
ever, the effect is the same: given the feeling of whatever kind, 
and the judgment is inevitably called back to actual life and 
actual duties. Subtract the feeling, leave the characters little 
more than shadows in a Utopia of wit, with only enough flesh 
and blood for dramatic illusion, and the moral sense is hardly 
touched.” 

When we free ourselves from the critical tradition, when we 
go back to Lamb’s text, and read all that he says in all of its 
context, including the essay “ On Some of the Old Actors,” we 
reach a theory of comedy that needs no apology. It might 
have been expressed with more downright precision; it is slightly 
blurred; it does not apply equally to all the plays—no theory 
does; and even as a theory we need not think it infallible, nor 
accept it blindly. But it is not fantastic or dreamy; it is not a 
trick or a paradox. It is a highly sensitive interpretation of 
“The Artificial Comedy of the Last Century.” 


Wellesley College 


7° Because Lamb was concentrating on the theatre, and because he had seen 
“the School for Scandal in its glory” before the new taste demanded a more 
realistic and moral performance, he tends to stress the actor's share over the 
author’s in the creation of artificial character (see above, p. 66). In particular, he 
decided, from observing Jack Palmer, that the actor could best “ unrealize” a 
character by using two voices, one for the dramatis personae and one for the 
audience. This is his well-known theory of stage illusion (see the essay so-called 
in Last Essays of Elia). Whether it is sound or not has no bearing on his theory 
of artificial comedy, since it concerns only the technique of acting; but inasmuch 
as the whole discussion of the theory begins with the “two voices” of Jack 
Palmer (Lucas, 2. 140), that may well be the first clue that set Lamb’s criticism 
going. 

It may be noted here that Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature, 1780- 
1830 (1912), 2. 355, has associated Lamb’s theory with a stylized technique of 
acting. and so come closest, from my point of view, to understanding it: Restora- 
tion comedy, he says, should probably “be played as something almost symbolic, 
a passionate dance-figure, or an arabesque of words and repartees.” But unfortu- 
nately, he thought the same “strain” in Lamb responsible for his praise of both 
Restoration comedy and Tis Pity She’s a Whore (radically different because so 
dependent on emotional charge), and that his view of the former was a “ precious ” 
mood, depending on “the faculty of fancy and make-believe.” Consequently Elton 
found that Macaulay, “with his blunt and vivid realisation of the facts .. . is 
within his rights in his protest: the mood is different. Ultimately, therefore, Elton 
only gives us another version of Stoll’s “ dreamy, subtilizing Elia.” 
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d, 
ad } By Epwarp FEentMore 
‘le 
sh In the following passage of his novel For Whom the Bell 
ly Tolls Hemingway expresses a sensitivity to the suggestive value 
of words in themselves which I conceive to underlie his whole 
ve | handling of language in the book. His American protagonist, 
its , Robert Jordan, thinks (p. 166): 
roe And if ... there is only now, why then now is the thing to praise 
ht and I am very happy with it. Now, ahora, maintenant, heute. 
ly Now, it has a funny sound to be a whole world and your life. Esta 
ry noche, tonight, ce soir, heute abend. Life and wife, Vie and Man. 
or No, it didn’t work out ... Take dead, mort, muerto, todt. Todt 
" \ was the deadest of them all. War, guerre, guerra, and Krieg. Krieg 
was the most like war, or was it? Or was it only that he knew 
of German the least well? 
It may be worth emphasising that this is not at all an exuberant 
heaping up of words, but a savoring, no matter how incon- 
fies clusive, of the suggestive power of particular words.’ For our 
os perception of the Spanish which is assumed to be spoken 
the | throughout the book, we have in Jordan a center of conscious- 
he ness explicitly aware of that language as an objective thing. 
Ry “* For us will be the bridge and the battle, should there be one,’ 
led R.J. said, and saying it into the dark he felt a little theatrical 
my but it sounded well in Spanish” (p. 43). And further along: 
“* Back to the palace of Pablo, R.J. said to Anselmo. It 
sm ' sounded wonderful in Spanish ” (p. 199). The sense of language 
thus appears as a constant element of the “ view from without,” 
ye 7° the non-Spanish looking in upon the Spanish world; and the 
ha ralue of phrase and idiom is in the effect produced on a con- 
lic, sistently assumed English ear. The austere and amusing and 
7 , grandiose—in so far as these, in Spanish, ring on the English 
~ ; ear—move with the same elements in scene and character, are 
is” 
‘on 1J7t has been remarked to me that these lines also reflect, and in a sense point to, 
is the international nature of the Loyalist organization and the body of men of whom 
ton R. J. is representative. But this point does not strictly fall within my limits here. 
73 
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justified by these latter and, to an even greater extent, 
contribute to them. 

The most elementary of such cases is perhaps that of words 
which echo the odd yet recognizable in English and are effec- 
tive because of this echo-value—for instance the “ rare” and 
“much ” (the blond one with the rare name ... much horse... 
thou art much woman, etc.). These are of course direct trans- 
lations from the Spanish, in which they also appear: “.. . the 
deaf man nodded. ‘ Si algo raro, pero bueno.’”’ But the reason 
for the choice of these among presumably innumerable Spanish 
idioms is to be sought in the English value—in one sense a slang 
value as in this (p. 212): 





“Very rare, yes,’ Pablo said. “ Very rare and very drunk .. .’ 

He’s rare all right, R. J. thought, and smart and very complicated. 
Jordan’s thought in English, and the peculiar quality of his 
silent “rare”? comes naturally to American lips and ears. The 
line, in short, amounts to a partial explanation of Hemingway’s 
fondness for the word. It reflects a variety of tones, including 
Shakespeare’s “ What is the news of the court?—None rare, 
my lord” (Winter's Tale, 1, 2, 367), or the Abbey stone’s 
“O rare Ben Jonson.” To the modern ear there is just enough 
of the ironical in a context not necessarily so, to make such 
Elizabethan examples pleasant; and it is this piquant added 
tone which is borne by the constant carrying over of the Spanish 
raro. 

To some extent the same thing may be said of mucho but 
the case is less simple. For example:“‘ That,’ said R. J., 
pointing to one of the bays . . . ‘is much horse’” (p. 13); 
or: “‘Eras mucho caballo, he said, meaning ‘Thou wert 
plenty of horse’”’ (p. 313). This second example is especially 
interesting in view of the translation accompanying it—a trans- 
lation deliberately unidiomatic, in order that what the English 
ear feels to be rough and primitive in the Spanish should not 
be weakened.’ In each case the English endeavors to ap- 
proximate the Spanish by transferring, as the Spanish at least 
appears to do, a quantitative estimate to a qualitative plane, 
but doing so without losing the essentially crude vigor which 





* As a general thing there is no hesitation in translating into colloquial English. 
Cf. p. 108: “ Qué pasa, cobardes? What is the matter, cowards? ” 
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it finds in the original. The English cannot of course really 
make this transfer. What it can do is to make literal meaning 
clear, leaving the peculiar nature of the original idiom to remain, 
objectively perceived and hence an important trait in the 
portrayal of this Spanish world. 

The mucho of these phrases has, like raro, its echo value, but 
one of a different kind. There are at least two threads of 
familiarity: one, the resemblance between mucho and “ much ” 
which makes the English ear highly sensitive to the Spanish 
usage; a second, the pidgin-English function of “ much ” in the 
role of “very” and “many.” The two threads are perhaps 
really one, for we are especially conscious of Spanish usage 
when it appears to be along pidgin-English lines. We are all 
no doubt familiar with the second of these threads if only from 
overhearing the “ Ugh! Heap much pale-face in alley ” of back- 
yard Mohawks. When Spanish mucho, then, is used in a 
manner conflicting with the proper use of English “ much ” the 
echo in an ear still objectively conscious of Spanish will hold 
something of the primitive. “ Much horse,” “much woman ” 
mean, literally, nothing in English. Yet they are highly sug- 
gestive of meaning. It is no literal translation, but what might 
be termed “ phonetico-semantic ” translation. 

Nevertheless it is not easy to draw a sharp line here, for 
relatively close is a construction in which the word is again 
in a grammatical though not wholly familiar place, and 
Hemingway’s “ translation ” of the Spanish perhaps holds some- 
thing of this. Caesar says (Ant. and Cl. 2.6.5): “ Let us know 
If ‘twill tie up thy discontented sword And carry back to Sicily 
much tall youth That else must perish here.” There is more 
than a mere collective here, for youth evokes both the young 
men and the quality “ youthfulness ”; so that if a passage from 
the quantity estimate of “ youths” to the quality estimate 
of their common youth is not fully made, nevertheless the 
phrase hangs in some fashion in balance between the two. 

Finally it may be remarked that Hemingway is not without 
a sense of humor—one which, I imagine, is quite frankly 
playing with the word’s possibilities in such “ translation” as 
old Anselmo’s “One must move with much precautions” 

(p. 47) 2 


5 Cf. A Farewell to Arms, p. 256: “ When did she go? ”—“ She went two days 
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The use of the Spanish word itself is another thing. generally 
constituting a recognition in this or that object of a quality 
not inherent in the English equivalent; or of an objective 
quality attached to an object in the mind of one of the charac- 
ters of the novel which can be conveyed to the English reader 
through the use of a term objective and more or less unfamiliar 
to him. Typical of this latter case is the word mdquina which 
the gypsy Rafael uses almost exclusively in his recital of the 
dynamiting of the train (p. 29). His earlier remarks have 
shown that the machine gun is a thing of relative mystery to 
Rafael, a thing with “a very rare name”; and the Spanish 
term provides the English reader something of the almost 
animate quality which the gun may be supposed to have had 
for the gypsy. 

Frequently, however, Spanish and English equivalent are 
given together because the English is not an equivalent in any 
true sense. During the massacre of the Fascists a voice cries: 
“ Que salga el toro. Let the bull out!” (p. 109). Roughly an 
equivalent, but only roughly so. While the English here pro- 
vides guidance to a literal meaning, the Spanish provides the 
emotional connotation. For there is nothing inherent in the 
English word adequate to fill the image behind this cry. This 
is the fighting bull with his evocation of cruelty and blood, 
about to break from the toril. The attitude of the shouting 
drunk holds the intensity of that moment; and what is to 
emerge into the sunlight is, and is only, toro. 

But perhaps the finest example of this is found in the passage 
between Pablo and Pilar on p. 90: 

“Yes,” he said. “ God and the Virgen.” 

“ Qué va, God and the Virgen,” I said to him. “Is that any way 
to talk? ” 

“Tam afraid to die, Pilar,” he said. “ Tengo miedo de morir. 
Dost thou understand? ” 


Why Virgen rather than an English “ Virgin” to match the 
English “ God?” Because here again the Spanish word sets 
off the idea in the ear and imagination of the English reader. 


ago with the other lady English.” Coll’altra signora inglese. True, there is some- 
thing in the word order of “ she-mule” or “ lady-poet,” a minor differentiation in 
the great general class of the English. But there is chiefly the simple amusement 
to be found in the literal translation. 
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It places before him another conception of the Virgin—one 
which, by the word and context, is severed from the too familiar 
prettiness of the Rossetti kind, and which finds emotional 
reflection in the rather terrible Spanish phrase which follows. 

I believe that that phrase, “Tengo miedo de morir,” has 
for the English ear a starkness lacking in our equivalent. The 
equivalent, “I am afraid to die,” is given here for the literal 
sense; but more than that is suggested to an ear in which 
Spanish is less than completely familiar and where consequently 
the etymological sense, strengthened in this case by the main- 
tenance of that sense in kindred tongues, remains alive. To 
such an ear tengo inevitably means something more than 
“have,” and it is this etymological overtone with its implication 
of physical grasp which gives the idiom its peculiar intensity 
and justifies its appearance here. For the English ear it is not 
simply that Pablo “ has ” fear of death: he holds it, desperately, 
in his two hands. 

To these instances of the Spanish word must be added the 
frequently interjected Qué va!—the total effect of which (and 
for this suggestion, and not for this alone, I am indebted to 
Dr. Leo Spitzer) may be felt to transcend its immediate 
function from passage to passage, and emerge finally as a kind 
of “ motif,” crystallizing a fundamental spiritual attitude. That 
attitude is one which dismisses secondary values before the 
unilinear action which drives through the tale, a dismissal which 
is the prerequisite to effective participation in action. This is 
particularly true of Jordan, in whom the need to dismiss values 
not immediately pertinent is explicit. The extended recollection 
of Gaylord’s (p. 228 ff.) paints a background and a body of 
uncertainty which must be ignored if he is to act at all. Jordan 
does not say “ Qué va, Gaylord’s!” in so many words, but 
he implies it. ““ My mind,” he thinks (and we are justified in 
adding “ my evaluation of all the means involved, of everything 
except the final result’), “is in suspension until we win the 
war” (p. 245). 

Parenthetically, in view of these functions of the Spanish 
word as such, it may be well to anticipate an inevitable ques- 
tion: to what extent knowledge of Spanish seems necessary to 
a full reading of Hemingway’s tale. Obviously, the sensitivity 
of one’s reaction will vary, here and there, according to one’s 
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knowledge of Spanish—but in no direct ratio. Complete 
familiarity no less than complete ignorance would presumably 
destroy the overtone of a tengo. On the other hand, in such 
cases as “ much horse ” and, in short, all phraseology which is 
not colloquial English and hence may be reflected Spanish, 
knowledge of that language is immaterial to the important 
thing—the tacit assumption that it is Spanish, and, based upon 
this assumption, our acceptance of a non-colloquial English. 

To this end of establishing the unfamiliar, a major part is 
played by the best-known linguistic convention of the novel, 
the use of the word “ obscenity ” and one or two like it. This 
is but one means, although the predominant one, whereby the 
more pungent passages of the text are conveyed. The rest 
may be listed briefly: 1) the Spanish itself; 2) the English 
“* semi-obscenity ” based upon the allusion—the self-“ besmirch- 
ing’’s and “ befouling”’s for example; and 3) the pseudo- 
euphemism of such English as “muck them,” ete. (pp. 241, 
369-370) . 

The interesting thing here is the very slight use made of this 
pseudo-euphemism which is adequately established in con- 
temporary fiction and sets the reference beyond question of 
doubt. But Hemingway employs it only twice and then as 
English—for instance in R.J.’s mental discourse upon the dis- 
covery that Pablo has made off with the dynamite exploder. 
The explanation of this narrow use of the precisely-valued 
English, and on the other hand the wide use of the amorphous 
“ obscenity ”’ is in reality one. As observers of Jordan as thinker 
and speaker of English, we are on familiar ground. We share 
reflex and vocabulary: his speech is immediate and precise to 
us. But this is not so for the Spanish world in which he moves, 
and the true value of the word “ obscenity ” is that it fixes 
nothing. It writes a blank check which we fill out according 
to the nature of our imagination and (though this is wholly 
incidental) our knowledge of Spanish. The word is not, in short, 
a disguise; and although we feel more or less vaguely what is 
meant, to define the word too precisely is to destroy its function. 
To substitute the arbitrary English word is to shatter to this 
degree the whole frame of suggested unfamiliarity of the world 
of the novel, and make concrete what Hemingway has made 
formless not necessarily with an eye to the censor, but for the 
sake of the atmospheric consistency of his work. 
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Generalizing from this and what has preceded, we may say 
that as much as the novel is visually concrete, so is it linguis- 
tically aswarm with overtone and suggestion. It is against this 
linguistic ground of which we do not clearly grasp the frontiers 
that character and action are set, and from it they draw much 
of their epic quality. Like the toro and the Virgen, the phone- 
tico-semantic translation and the verbal forms which are yet 
to be discussed, the word “ obscenity ” as used here is essentially 
a springboard into the undefined or the unfamiliar and foreign. 

The term “ literal translation ” has been widely used in dis- 
cussion of Hemingway’s book, its users understanding thereby 
especially his “ thee’ s and “thou” s, his subjunctive impera- 
tives and such. The significant thing is that this translation is 
completely irregular. Dialogue, that is, passes from purely col- 
loquial English to the most Biblical style, with use of the second 
singular outstandingly variable. For instance on p. 92: 

“ Where the hell are you going? ” Augustin asked the grave little 
man as he came up. 

“To my duty,” Fernando said with dignity. 

“Thy duty,” said Augustin mockingly. “I besmirch the milk 
of thy duty...” 


I assume that in a Spanish equivalent of this the singular would 
be constantly used. But the English second singular has all the 
peculiar sensitivity of an artificial and always consciously em- 
ployed form. Here it is not made to carry the wholly idiomatic 
first sentence; but the dignity of the answer “iy duty ” opens 
the way to the mock dignity of Augustin’s “ thy duty ” and the 
use of “thou” in the passage of formalized obscenity which 
follows in the text. Yet a page or so farther one, persons who 
have previously used the singular consistently employ “ you ” 
in dialogue of less personal intensity. 

No less irregular is the verbal form of the singular. We have 
Pilar saying (p. 93): “Thou never had one.” A dozen lines 
later: “ Thou hast caught fear from them like all the others.” 
The difference between “ thou hast” and “thou hadst ” is too 
slight to explain the ungrammatical “ thou had ” by awkward- 
ness in the proper form—and especially so since “ shouldst,” 
“ wouldst,” “ didst ” ete. are not uncommonly employed (e. g. 
pp. 83, 390) . If, then, “ thou hast ” appears in this last sentence, 
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it is simply because the emotional gravity of the sentence itself 
alls out the dignity of the correct verbal form. 

The two following passages are interesting. In the first, Pilar 
says (p. 68): “ Thee would do well to go to bed now... Thou 
hast had a long journey.” This is most indicative of the de- 
pendence of verbal form upon emotional tone. In the first 
sentence the Quakerish nominative “ thee” holds much of the 
intimacy of a suddenly maternal and protective tone. By con- 
trast, the second sentence broadens its connotation to epic di- 
mensions. Substitute “ thee” and the breadth is gone. “ Thee 
has had a long journey ” is, I feel, essentially intimate. “ Thou 
hast had a long journey ” is monumental and not without its 
heroism. 

Secondly, this snatch of dialogue between Jordan and Maria 
from p. 269: 

“ Kiss me,” she said, “ if thou goest.” 

“Thou art shameless,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said. “ Totally.” 

“ Get thee back now. There is much work to do...’ 

“Thou,” she said. “ Didst thee see what he wore on his chest? ” 


’ 


“Yes. All the people of Navarre wear it.” 
“And thou shot for that? ” 


“Thou saw nothing. One man... Vete. Get thee back.” 

“Say that you love me.” 
This has at first glance the air of a perfectly willful corruption 
of grammatical form—correct pronoun, wrong verb, correct 
verb, wrong pronoun, in a full third of the cases. Actually it is 
an extremely subtle profiting by the fact that the second 
singular is so lost to us that nothing can really shock un- 
pleasantly, that whereas the incorrect plural, for instance, 
smacks of crudity, the incorrect singular suggests something 
intimate and diminutive as in the Quaker usage. “ Thou ” with 
the proper verb is, in a context which does not force it to 
extreme artificiality. essentially dignified. But this scene is a 
very tender and moving one, and its quality is dependent upon 
the breaking down of the austerity of the verb form. Note that 
where the form is correct, it is forced into intimacy by the 
companion phrase. “ Kiss me if thou goest,” pleads Maria 
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The dominant effect is in the first verb—while, obviously, the 
second adds enormously to the total value.* So in the case of 
“Thou art ’—noble words but drawn into the intimate by the 
adjective “shameless.” Likewise the archaic “ Get thee back ” 
is affected by the preceding or following phrases and by the 
Vete, which justifies this archaism at its second appearance and 
recalls it to the assumed Spanish. Where, on the other hand, 
the tone of the dignified verb form is not thus broken by im- 
mediately associated words, the intimate is attained through 
a deliberate shattering of the verbal form itselfi—“ didst thee,” 
“thou shot,” “ thou saw,” and finally the drop into the plural 
with “Say that you love me,” because, I should imagine, the 
phrase as it stands is so familiar and so fixed in the language 
that it will not, readily bear touching without loss of its 
emotional burden. 

But now consider the following passage from p. 408 where 
the dignity of verbal form, with other elements, is played on 
to the fullest: 


“After the explosion when the people of Pablo come around that 
corner, thou must fire over their heads if others come after them. 
Thou must fire high above them when they appear in any event 
that others must not come. Understandest thou? ” 

“Why not? It is as thou saidst last night.” 

“ Hast any questions? ” 

a ke 

This is the dawn of the last day and on the verge of the 
final drama of the tale. That austerity of verb which in the 
previous passage it was necessary to break down, is here 
essential to the desired effect. To the purity of this emotion 
there responds a purity of phrase—as, before, a many-threaded 
emotion is enwrapped in a complexity of verbal form. Further 
elements may be picked out. “The people of Pablo ” echos of 
course la gente de Pablo of an assumed Spanish. But its con- 
tribution here is not in the Spanish it suggests, but in the 
dignity generally inherent in the prepositional possessive. So 


* The verbal forms are not, of course, the whole of these lines, but I am concerned 
only with what they do contribute and the fact that were they other, the change 
would greatly alter the total effect. Consequently I deliberately omit the references 
to the Sacred Heart of the Navarrese uniform, for instance—an image which colors. 
the whole passage. 
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too the “nay” of the last answer—a word necessarily inde- 
pendent of a Spanish original. It is justified not by the Spanish 
but by the “lofty style” of verb and possessive, these latter 
based on the Spanish but significant through their English 
formality. 

Another instance of this introduction of terms which have no 
equivalent in Spanish but are additions to a tone established 
by elements which do reflect the Spanish, is in the line (p. 268) : 
“Do you, Andres, saddle and hold the horses in readiness ”’— 
an imperative wholly English, and English in the grand manner, 
found here because it is called out by a context in which all 
possible dignity is desirable, and because the reader has from 
the beginning in view of the unfamiliarity and somehow 
“ ancient ” quality of the world of the novel, accepted a lingu- 
istic convention as remote as the scene and characters—one 
which finds its best chords in just such archaic forms. 

There is a constant carrying over of tone from dialogue to 
narrative which tends to bear out this assertion. On p. 20, 
for instance: 

The gypsy said. “ How do they call thee? ” 

“ Roberto. And thee? ” 


Anselmo came out of the mouth of the cave with a deep stone 
basin full of red wine, and with his fingers through the handles of 
three cups. “ Look,” he said. “ They have cups and all.” 


“ Here is the wine.” Anselmo dipped a cup out of the bowl and 
handed it to Robert Jordan, then dipped for himself and the gypsy. 

The wine was good, tasting faintly resinous from the wineskin, 
but excellent, light and clean on his tongue. Robert Jordan drank 
it slowly, feeling it spread slowly through his tiredness. 


“The food comes shortly,” Pablo said. “And this foreigner with 


the rare name, how did he die? ” 


It is not actually possible to say that here narrative shapes 
dialogue, or dialogue narrative. What is evident is their perfect 
harmony. The theme is that of the “stone basin full of red 
wine,” “ from the wineskin,” of the mere presence of the gypsy. 
In an atmosphere of such images colloquial speech would de- 
stroy the suggestion of the narrative phrases. Where one dips 
from a bowl of wine, one man can ask another only “ How do 
they call thee? ”—quite frankly poetic. So it is with such scenes 
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as those in which a robber’s-cave setting seems literally to com- 
pel a language form befitting it (e. g. p. 49 ff.) . There is a neces- 
sary identity of tone between such narrative phrases as “* The 
wife of Pablo was standing over a charcoal fire on the open 
hearth in the corner of the cave,” and such dialogue phrases as 
“One called Agustin says he dies of boredom above.” 

It is of course only proper to observe that perception of 
such inter-relationships and of the atmosphere of the second 
person singular cannot but be subjective to a certain extent. 
The singular especially, with its range of suggestion from 
Genesis to paper roses, will not permit analysis which fixes its 
value immutably for every reader. But common to all reactions 
(and that is its fundamental value as used here) will be the 
sense of its relative unfamiliarity, its role in lifting dialogue out 
of the frame of colloquial speech and into that of a speech 
which is something else. 

To sum up briefly: this “ something else” of the dialogue 
of the novel is not shaped by the nature of a Spanish assumed 
beneath it. The Spanish serves rather as a justification for 
breaking down the forms of colloquial English, thus opening 
the way for a kind of reconstruction in which, although the 
Spanish is never wholly forgotten, the essential is the recapture 
of the varying tones inherent in a more or less unfamiliar, 
frequently artificial, but also vigorously poetic English. This 
English is controlled by contextual tone and image and by the 
emotional intensity of the given scene. 

Several paragraphs above, I mentioned the Elizabethan tone 
of certain phrases.° That such a tone should haunt Heming- 
way’s pages is inevitable. His tale has much of the epic in its 
breadth, in the plain fact that his characters mean more than 
themselves alone, the action they are engaged upon unmistaka- 
bly a culminating point pushed up by profound national or, 
if we accept the implication of his title, universal forces. In 
the Elizabethan, the English possesses an epic language, and it 
is into the forms of this language that Hemingway, through the 
very nature of the world he is creating and the artistic intention 
in the light of which the inhabitants of this world are conceived, 


7 


° Occasionally this “ Elizabethanism ” draws out an echo of familiar quotation. 
For example, El Sordo says (p.152): ‘“‘ But now with this we must go. We must 
think much about the manner of our going ”’—a spark, I should judge, struck from 
Lady Macbeth’s: “‘ Stand not upon the order of your going, But go at once.” 
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constantly passes. Or, more strictly, that artistic intention, 
the establishment of the epic spirit, requires and is dependent 
upon for its achievement, a dialogue actively contributing to 
this end. However the epic may be defined, it would seem to 
imply the element of remoteness in time or space. Hemingway’s 
novel is an epic of our time, yet it is no paradox to say that 
essential to its epic quality is this speech which is not of our 
time. The temporal location of the novel is determined, but 
there remains the possibility of remoteness in space to throw 
characters and action into the epic frame. Something of this 
is of course attained through the geographical distance of three 
thousand miles, and the emotional distance which cannot be 
gauged, that separate us from Spain. That, however, is a 
distance which can be bridged. We could, were they so pre- 
sented, identify ourselves completely with Hemingway’s people. 
But artistically (and I may be allowed the reminder that I 
am not concerned with any other value of the book) it is 
absolutely necessary that we do no such thing—that, on the 
contrary, we feel the reality of their remoteness on every page. 
And we do feel it—and in that lies their epic nature—in the 
one all-pervading quality of language. It is a language remote 
in time which, since the novel binds us to the present, lends its 
energies to establish a scene remote in space. 

The nature of this language is not, however, entirely in its 
forms. It contains strong rhythmic qualities which are pertinent 
to this discussion because they too contribute largely to what 
we accept as the “ Spanish ” of the dialogue. Most immediately 
perceptible in that dialogue are brevity of construction (even 
when short elements are bound by conjunctions to form longer 
sentences) and repetition. 

I take at random this passage from p. 205: 





‘* Roberto,” Maria said... “ Are you ready to eat?’ 

“Is it ready? ” 

“Tt is ready when you wish it.” 

“ Tave the others eaten? ” 

“All except you, Fernando and Anselmo.” 

“ Let us eat then,” he told her. “And thou? ” 

“Afterwards with Pillar.” 

“ Eat now with us.” 

“ No. It would not be well.” 

“Come on and eat. In my country a man does not eat before 
his woman.” 
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With the exception of the solitary “thou” there is nothing 
here which is not relatively colloquial English. Yet as we read 
it we feel it “ Spanish,” I think, for it carries out what might 
be termed the essentially unilinear psychology of the speakers, 
a concentration upon the solitary fact which is completely 
harmonius with the primitive tone. It is Spanish in the sense 
that as readers we tacitly assume the primitive, in common 
with all the unfamiliar, to be necessarily Spanish. Yet no more 
here than elsewhere does Spanish shape this prose. On the 
contrary, it is much rather Hemingway’s familiar rhythmic 
patterns that contribute to what we accept as Spanish. 

A few comparative passages may not be out of place. Here, 
for instance, is old Anselmo on watch in the snow, meditating 
in his native tongue and in a manner, we incline to feel, shaped 
by his simple and direct spirit (p. 196): 

It may be that in the younger people it does not have an im- 
portance. It may be that in foreigners, or in those who have not had 
our religion, there is not the same attitude. But I think everyone 
doing it will be brutalized in time and I think that even though 
necessary, it is a great sin and that afterwards we must do some- 
thing very strong to atone for it. 

It is unnecessary to point out the verbal and constructional 
repetitions of this, and especially the marked culminating 
rhythm of the last. 

But now Robert Jordan meditates, presumably in English, at 
El Sordo’s camp (p. 135) : 

Of course they turned on you. They turned on you often but they 
always turned on everyone. They turned on themselves, too. If 
you had three together, two would unite against one, and then the 


two would start to betray each other. Not always, but often enough 
for you to take enough cases and start to draw it as a conclusion. 


And finally we can step wholly outside this tale and find the 
very quality of Anselmo’s inner speech and Jordan’s speech, 
in the much admired paragraph from A Farewell to Arms 
written some ten years ago (p. 267): 

If people bring so much courage to this word the world has to kill 
them to break them, so of course it kills them. The world breaks 
everyone and afterwards many are strong at the broken places. 
But those that will not break it kills. It kills the very good and the 
very brave and the very gentle impartially. If you are none of these 
you can be sure it will kill you too but there will be no special hurry. 
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The pattern common to these three passages is evident. I 
want to suggest first that such patterns, underlying all of 
Hemingway, play an immeasurable role in creating the direct 
and, in a sense, primitive atmosphere of language which, in the 
context of For Whom the Bell Tolls is accepted as Spanish. 
But their significance transcends this. In their relentless heap- 
ing up of a given observation and the drum-beat of a word or 
words, they are patterns of the inescapable fatality so explicit 
in this novel. It is not only with the snowfall which will betray 
El Sordo that Jordan realizes the inevitable failure of his 
mission at the bridge. From his first sense of treason latent 
in Pablo, his first thought of the tragic flaws in the Loyalist 
forces, there is in the novel a deepening sense of inevitable 
defeat finally expressed in Golz’s quiet ‘“‘ Nous sommes foutus. 
Oui. Comme toujours. Oui. C’est dommage” (p. 428). 

In these passages we catch the audible march of force against 
which stands the individual—Jordan or any individual—and 
by which he will be crushed. “ Of course they turned on you 

. . they turned on themselves . . . to unite against one... . 
to betray each other.” They are not only the Spaniards. They 
are the tools of that “ world” which kills and breaks with an 
inevitability that becomes concrete in the movement of this 
intensely personal prose. 

In the light of this, there appears a further value in the 
abrupt dialogue. Not only has it value as “Spanish.” It is 
also the expression of men before the inescapable force, in its 
word repetition a concentration upon the solitary fact which 
alone can be mastered and held to and made a kind of anchor 
against this destroying power. 

It is with this moment of individual destruction that Heming- 
way is constantly concerned. It is worth recalling that in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls and A Farewell to Arms the same facile 
means are employed to get a Henry or a Jordan into the 
dramatic scene—a student of architecture or a student of 
Spanish who happens incidentally to be there when the forces 
move. The how and the why are unimportant. Any path to the 
crisis will do, for in a world which kills and breaks, any path 
may, sooner or later, bring the individual to the point from 
which no escape is possible. 
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